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WAR  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

*  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 


JHRISTIANITY  has  so  refined  the  feelings  of  men  and 
^  I  imparted  so  sacred  a  regard  for  human  life,  that  at 
the  present  time  many  are  inclined  to  look  upon  war 
as  an  intrinsic  evil  which  can  never  be  justified.  To 
them  war  is  a  relic  of  a  barbarous  past.  While  all 
right-minded  persons  can  and  should  so  far  agree 
with  the  pacificists  as  to  deplore  the  fearful  evils  of 
war  and  to  lend  every  effort  to  the  prevention  of  it,  it 
may  not  be  inopportune  to  consider  whether  it  is  always  morally 
wrong  and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  war  has  been  of  so  frequent  oc- 
currence that  some  philosophers  have  been  misled  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  state  of  war  is  natural  to  man.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  histories,  as  heretofore  written,  leave  the  impression  that  the 
history  of  nations  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  war  and  a  cata- 
logue of  battles.  Even  the  chosen  people  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  involved  in  a  series  of  conflicts  with  their  usual 
attendant  glory  in  victory,  or  shame  and  disaster  in  defeat. 
Neither  have  Christian  nations  always  been  at  peace ;  for  cent- 
uries they  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  the  Cross  against 
the  Crescent  and  when  the  infidel  was  quiet  they  but  too  often 
turned  their  arms  against  one  another.  Now  to  contend  that 
no  nation  in  this  world-long  series  of  combats  ever  took  part  in 
a  justifiable  conflict,  would  be  a  sweeping  indictment  of  the  race, 
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which  no  one  who  does  not  hold  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature  would  be  prepared  to  approve. 

In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  battles  waged  was  in  de- 
fense of  home  and  country  and  religion.  Defeat  in  them  meant 
the  loss  of  everything  the  patriot  holds  dear,  the  burning  of 
homes,  the  spoiling  of  fields  and  possessions,  the  enslavement 
and  outrage  of  wives  and  children,  and  finally  his  own  death.  To 
contend  that  a  peaceful  and  industrious  people  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  give  up  all  they  have,  without  raising  a  hand  in  their 
defense,  to  lie  down  in  abject  submission  before  the  oncoming 
hosts  of  a  ruthless  and  pitiless  invader,  whose  object  is  plunder 
and  death,  is  to  take  leave  of  reason. 

Our  reason  teaches  us  that  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator, 
in  order  to  enable  man  to  reach  his  destiny,  has  dowered  him  at 
birth  with  sacred  and  inviolable  rights,  which  none  can  infringe 
without  a  violation  of  justice.  Amongst  these  gifts  may  be 
mentioned  the  right  to  live,  to  lead  a  family  life,  and  acquire 
property.  The  State  is  instituted  to  safeguard  and  guarantee 
these  rights  to  its  citizens,  and  is  bound  in  consequence  to  in- 
flict penalties  on  those  who  violate  the  established  order  of 
justice.  But  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  rights  of  one  nation 
are  outraged  by  another0?  Is  there  no  redress!  Is  a  sovereign 
and  injured  power  to  be  more  helpless  than  an  individual!  Must 
a  whole  people  see  its  civilization  swept  away,  its  liberties  de- 
stroyed, its  poLsessions  plundered,  without  the  right  or  power 
to  check  its  foe!  There  has  never  been  but  one  answer  to  these 
questions,  and  never  will  be.  In  defense  of  country  the  patriot's 
sword  will  leap  from  its  scabbard,  every  man  will  become  a 
soldier,  and  whoever  shirks  his  duty  will  be  branded  as  a  traitor. 
Might  is  given  to  defend  the  right. 

But  as  war  is  a  terrible  evil  it  is  evident  that  not  every 
cause  is  sufficient  to  justify  it.  Defensive  war  is  just  when  a 
country  is  attacked  without  sufficient  provocation.  When,  how- 
ever, a  country  has  done  grave  injury  to  another,  it  must  be 
willing  to  make  due  and  complete  satisfaction.  If  it  makes  tL 
offer  to  do  so  the  offended  nation  cannot  refuse  to  accept  it  with- 
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out  thereby  putting  itself  in  the  wrong.  In  a  doubtful  case  the 
country  attacked  retains  its  right  of  self-defense,  since  its  foe 
cannot  declare  war  on  a  doubtful  issue. 

For  the  justification  of  offensive  warfare  a  really  grave  in- 
jury must  have  been  suffered,  and  the  rulers  must  have  moral 
certitude  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  If  they  have  great  prob- 
ability for  thinking  their  country  has  been  seriously  wronged, 
they  have  the  right  to  ask  for  arbitration  and  if  this  demand  is 
refused,  they  may  rightfully  declare  war.  From  all  of  which 
it  follows  that  war  between  two  nations  cannot  be  objectively 
just  on  both  sides,  since  there  cannot  be  two  conflicting  rights 
about  the  same  matter.  A  war,  however,  may  at  times  be  sub- 
jectively just  on  each  side,  owing  to  the  lack  of  certain  knowl- 
edge ;  that  is,  both  nations  may  consider  themselves  in  the  right. 
Among  the  justifying  causes  of  offensive  warfare  moralists 
reckon  the  recovery  of  territory  unjustly  occupied  by  a  foreign 
nation,  the  vindication  of  a  wanton  injury  or  insult  offered  to 
a  nation  or  its  rulers,  the  obtaining  of  redress  for  assistance 
given  a  foe  in  an  unjust  war,  and  the  bringing  of  aid  to  a  country 
unjustly  oppressed. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  offensive  war  it  is  supposed  that  be- 
fore the  appeal  to  arms,  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  "  casus 
belli ' '  be  sought,  and  an  opportunity  given  the  offending  country 
to  make  proper  reparation.  This  principle  holds  also  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  so  that  if  at  any  time  the  nation  that  has 
committed  the  wrong  expresses  a  willingness  to  atone  fully  for 
what  it  has  done,  its  plea  should  be  heard.  The  compensation 
of  course  in  this  case  must  be  greater  than  before  the  beginning 
of  hostilities. 

The  above  principles  must  serve  to  guide  the  rulers  or  public 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  proclamation  of  war.  With 
regard  to  the  private  soldier,  his  position  is  slightly  different. 
The  regular  or  conscript,  whose  duty  is  to  obey,  is  not  ordinarily 
bound  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  war.  He  takes  for  granted 
that  his  superiors  are  in  the  right.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  weigh  the  reasons  pro  and  con,  and  come 
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to  a  certain  conclusion  in  the  matter,  especially  as  the  published 
reasons  on  both  sides  are  generally  cases  of  special  pleading, 
and  put  forward  merely  to  mislead  public  opinion  or  to  cloud  the 
issue.  The  real  reasons  are  locked  in  the  secrecy  of  the  council 
of  war.  Should,  however,  the  regular  be  positively  convinced 
of  the  injustice  of  his  country  he  must  refuse  to  serve,  and  if 
forced  to  do  so  against  his  will,  he  cannot  take  active  part  in 
the  carnage. 

The  volunteer  soldier,  since  he  acts  on  his  own  volition, 
must  first  convince  himself  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  if  he 
eannot  attain  to  certainty  of  it,  he  must  at  least  perceive  a  high 
degree  of  probability  in  the  contention  of  his  country.  His 
position  is  practically  similar  to  that  of  the  rulers,  for  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  serve,  and  since  they  must  inquire  into 
the  justice  of  their  position  before  declaring  hostilities  so  must 
he  before  enlisting,  if  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  danger 
of  acting  unjustly. 

Some  persons  are  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  almost 
any  iniquitous  act  becomes  lawful  when  enjoined  by  the  laws  or 
commanded  by  the  rulers  of  a  nation.  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong' '  is  to  them  a  sacred  rule  of  action.  A  recent  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  (October  1915,  page  304,)  says,  "Our 
country  has  a  claim  on  us  irrespective  of  the  moral  issue. "  And 
again  (page  305),  "There  are  times  when  we  must  be  in  the 
wrong  with  those  amongst  whom  we  live ;  when  even  an  unjust 
war,  that  we  could  not  prevent,  may  claim  our  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion. *  *  *  Be  our  country  right  or  wrong,  we  must  clear  out  of 
it  or  defend  it. ' ' 

Wrong  does  not  cease  to  be  wrong  because  practiced  by  a 
nation.  And  though  the  whole  world  rise  up  against  the  just 
man  and  urge  and  command  him  to  wrong-doing,  he  will  pay  no 
heed  to  its  clamor.  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  And 
when  rulers  or  law-makers  command  what  is  contrary  to  God's 
law,  they  exceed  their  authority,  and  so  their  commands  have  no 
binding  force  on  the  conscience.  The  world's  greatest  heroes  are 
they  who  were  great  enough  and  courageous  enough  to  defy 
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tyrants,  to  stand  up  against  unjust  and  iniquitous  laws,  and 
witness  by  their  imprisonment  or  death  the  inviolability  of 
human  conscience. 

They  who  place  country  above  duty  to  God  and  conscience, 
are  wont  to  accuse  those  who  place  God  before  country  of  being 
lacking  in  patriotism.  Patriotism  is  not  a  Christian  virtue,  these 
critics  tell  us.  M.  Alfred  Loisy,  a  French  writer,  in  Guerre  et 
Religion,  complains, ' '  The  gospel  of  Jesus  does  not  inculcate  the 
love  of  country;  it  suppresses  it."  Is  this  assertion  true?  The 
founder  of  Christianity  loved  His  own  country.  He  never  left 
it  except  to  save  his  life  as  a  babe ;  He  preached  only  to  his  own 
people,  and  He  wept  over  the  fate  of  Jerusalem.  But ' l  country ' ' 
is  an  abstract  term.  What  does  it  really  mean!  Surely  not  the 
soil  or  products  of  our  native  land.  To  these  we  can  have  an 
attachment  but  not,  properly  speaking,  love,  which  is  reserved 
for  persons.  Love  of  country  then  really  means  love  of  the 
people  of  our  country — our  rulers  and  fellow-citizens.  Now 
how  does  the  precept  of  Christian  charity  require  us  to  treat  our 
countrymen?  It  commands  us  to  love  all  men  but  particularly 
those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  closer  ties.  Thus  husband  and  wife 
and  children,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  prefer  to 
strangers.  And  are  not  our  civil  rulers  and  countrymen,  our 
neighbors  and  friends,  nearer  and  closer  to  us  than  aliens  and 
enemies?  If  they  are,  then  must  we  give  them  the  preference 
in  charity.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  it  has  borne 
abundant  fruit  in  the  ages.  For  the  best  Christians  have  always 
been  the  best  patriots.  Love  of  God  does  not  weaken  love  of 
country — it  only  elevates,  purifies  it  and  renders  it  more  intense 
and  unselfish.    Patriotism  is  then  a  Christian  virtue. 

But  the  difficulty  is  still  urged  that  consistently  with  his 
principles  the  Christian  cannot  fight  for  his  country.  Thus  M. 
Loisy  expresses  it:  "The  truly  evangelic  Christian  is  he  who 
would  let  himself  be  killed  without  resistance,  and  who  would 
refuse  to  take  up  arms  even  for  the  service  of  his  country." 
This  charge  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  recorded  words  of 
Christ:    "You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an 
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eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  to  you  not  to  resist  evil ; 
but  if  one  strike  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  also  the 
other;  and  if  a  man  will  contend  with  thee  in  judgment,  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  go  thy  cloak  also  unto  him"  (Matthew  V; 
38,  39,  40). 

To  understand  aright  the  teachings  of  Christ,  we  must  take 
them  as  a  whole  and  not  in  detached  sentences.  For  instance, 
when  Christ  spoke  the  words:  "If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
hate  not  his  father  and  mother,. . .  .he  cannot  be  my  disciple," 
(Luke  XIV. :  26)  we  know  very  well  he  had  no  intention  of  abro- 
gating the  fourth  commandment,  which  requires  us  to  love  and 
honor  our  parents.  In  endeavoring  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
text  we  must  consider  the  aim  and  intention  the  speaker  had  in 
view  at  the  moment,  rather  than  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words. 
Now  what  did  Christ  have  in  mind  when  he  spoke  the  words 
quoted  by  St.  Matthew!  He  was  endeavoring  to  drive  home  the 
necessity  of  patience  and  forbearance,  to  discourage  the  idea  of 
private  anger  and  revenge,  to  inculcate  forgiveness  of  injuries 
and  love  of  enemies.  To  make  the  lesson  impressive,  he  used 
strong  and  graphic  language.  The  people  who  listened  to  him  were 
simple  and  ignorant,  and  he  had  to  put  the  matter  in  a  strong 
light  to  make  them  understand.  He  was  speaking  to  private  in- 
dividuals who  were  not  charged  with  the  administration  of 
justice  and  so  his  words  had  no  reference  to  public  authority.  He 
did  not  mean  to  curtail  the  God-given  rights  of  the  State  in  the 
dispensation  of  justice  and  equity.  This  is  quite  evident  since  on 
another  occasion  he  taught  obedience  to  the  State  in  the  memor- 
able words:  "Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar 's." 
One  of  the  things  that  belong  to  Caesar,  who  stands  for  public 
authority,  is  the  obedience  of  the  subject  to  just  laws. 

Christ  meant  his  hearers  not  to  take  private  revenge  on 
their  enemy,  but  he  did  not  wish  them  to  renounce  all  their  rights 
when  doing  so  would  come  into  conflict  with  other  rights  and 
duties.  A  thief  who  enters  a  house  is  not  to  be  invited  to  carry 
off  all  he  wishes,  and  so  leave  the  owner's  wife  and  children  in 
destitution.     The  wo  ids  of  Christ  then  are  partly  a  precept 
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and  partly  a  counsel.  They  are  a  precept  in  so  far  as  they  in- 
culcate patience  under  evil,  and  forbid  private  revenge  and  a 
desire  of  reparation  through  anger;  they  are  a  counsel  in  so 
far  as  they  urge,  when  consistent  with  other  virtues,  the  bearing 
of  injustice  without  seeking  lawful  and  allowable  redress.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  repel  force  by  force,  when  it  is  the  only  remedy, 
is  not  always  forbidden  by  Christ ;  and  to  do  so,  when  justice  or 
charity  to  ourselves  or  others  requires  it,  may  become  at  times 
a  solemn  duty. 

Consequently,  governments,  which  are  formed  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  their  subjects  or  citizens,  though  they  must  practice 
a  Christian  and  forgiving  spirit,  are  not  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
rights  of  defending  themselves  and  their  lawful  interests.  To 
act  thus  would  open  the  world  to  a  flood  of  iniquity  and  expose 
the  good  to  certain  and  wanton  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
wicked. 

But  it  may  still  be  urged  that  war  is  a  very  ineffective 
means  of  securing  the  triumph  of  justice.  The  nation  that  has 
right  on  its  side  does  not  always  win;  victory  is  generally  to 
the  stronger  and  best  drilled  army.  This  we  grant,  but  it  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  full  and  complete  justice  does 
not  reign  in  this  world  and  can  be  hoped  for  only  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  just  war  has  in  the  past  been  successful  at  times 
in  defending  the  rights  of  men,  and  so  it  is  a  God-given  means  of 
securing  at  least  partial  justice  to  the  nations.  And  as  such  it 
is  something  to  be  grateful  for.  Taking  men  as  they  are  with 
their  ignorance  and  half-lights,  their  passions  and  prejudices, 
their  selfishness  and  greed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  wars  will  be  entirely  abolished.  But  certain 
it  is  that  if  all  nations  and  men  were  guided  by  a  Christian  spirit, 
if  they  had  no  desire  of  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  others, 
if  they  sought  only  to  retain  their  own  without  trespassing  on 
others,  and  if  in  all  cases  they  were  willing  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration  and  to  abide  by  the  decision,  then 
the  chapter  of  wars  would  be  closed.  And  the  dawning  of  this 
day  of  universal  and  lasting  peace  is  the  dream  and  hope  of  all 
righteous  men. 
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R.  CHAIRMAN,  ladies  and  gentlemen:    In  appearing 
jyi  before  you  this  evening,  I  am  responding  to  the  urgent 

solicitation  of  one  of  your  committee.  As  an  anatom- 
ist I  feel  that  I  have  added  nothing  to  the  already 
known,  on  subjects  that  may  be  of  interest  to  this 
assembly,  and  as  a  medical  educator,  my  interests  at 
present  have  no  immediate  relationship  to  questions 
concerning  the  Health  Officers.  After  some  delib- 
eration I  have  chosen  to  present  to  you  a  short  discussion  on 
Fatigue,  a  subject  that  has  interested  me  for  some  time,  mainly 
from  the  anatomist's  view-point.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  so  little 
understood  and  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  questions 
concerning  hygiene  and  labor  legislation  that  it  may  be  well 
that  you  become  familiar  with  the  recent  advances  that  sci- 
entists have  made  on  this  subject. 

By  fatigue  we  mean  a  reduction,  usually  brought  on  by 
functional  activity,  that  irritability  and  contractility  which  are 
inherent  in  all  protoplasm.  This  reduction  may  go  so  far  that 
stimulation  will  not  bring  about  any  visible  reaction.  All  tissue 
is  irritable  and  contractile,  some  more  and  some  less.  Muscular 
tissue  we  commonly  call  the  contractile  tissue,  and  nervous 
tissue  the  irritable  tissue.  If  you  suspend  the  muscle  of  a  frog 
for  instance,  and  stimulate  it  by  means  of  electrodes  it  will 
contract.  Keep  it  in  this  state  of  contraction  for  some  length 
of  time  it  will  be  seen  to  gradually  relax  until  it  finally  will 
refuse  to  respond  to  any  stimulation.  The  muscle  is  fatigued. 
Allow  the  muscle  to  rest  for  a  while  and  it  will  be  found  to  re- 
spond again  to  stimulation,  the  amount  or  degree  of  contraction 
being  dependent  upon  the  time  of  the  period  of  rest.    It  does  not 
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make  any  difference  whether  the  muscle  is  stimulated  directly 
or  indirctly  by  stimulating  its  nerve  fiber. 

On  the  other  hand  experiments  have  shown  that  a  nerve 
fiber  may  be  stimulated  again  and  again  without  its  conductivity 
or  irritability  being  seemingly  affected.  It  is  strange  that  so 
many  physiologists  should  have  accepted  without  reservation 
the  statement  that  nerve  fibers  do  not  fatigue.  I  say  that  it  is 
strange  because  if  it  were  true  it  would  deny  the  fundamental 
truth  that  all  protoplasm  fatigues  when  stimulated  long  and 
often  enough.  They  may  be  partially  forgiven,  for  it  was  only 
the  last  year  that  it  was  shown  that  a  nerve  fiber  has  a  metabol- 
ism, that  is,  produces  carbon  dioxide  just  like  any  other  tissue, 
and  that  this  metabolism  is  increased  by  stimulation  just  like 
any  other  issue.  Previous  to  Tashiro  no  one  had  been  able 
to  construct  an  apparatus  sufficiently  delicate  to  measure  the 
C02  output.  The  metabolism  in  nerves  is  slow,  very  slow,  and 
that  may  account  for  the  fact  that  fatigue  in  nerves  is  so  very 
much  slower  than  it  is  in  muscle.  Besides  evidence  of  change  of 
shape,  contraction  of  a  muscle  will  bring  about  other  changes, 
mainly  chemical  in  nature.  It  has  long  been  known  that  there 
is  a  production  of  carbon  dioxide  lactic  acid  or  lactates  and  mono 
potassium  phosphate  and  that  an  extract  of  fatigue  musculat- 
ure when  injected  into  a  normal  animal  will  bring  about  symp- 
toms like  those  of  fatigue.  Recently  Weichardt  has  discovered 
a  toxin  (Keno-toxin)  obtained  from  fatigued  muscle,  which 
when  injected  into  a  fresh  animal  will  bring  about  fatigue  or 
even  death.  Wherever  there  is  a  toxin  there  is  also  an  anti- 
toxin. The  anti-toxin  for  keno-toxin  has  not  been  isolated  but 
its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  well  known  fact  that  a  muscle 
will  be  more  efficient  after  a  few  stimulations  than  when  first 
stimulated.  What  we  call ' '  second  wind' 7  may  also  be  accounted 
for  as  being  due  to  the  action  of  this  anti-keno-toxin.  A  fatigued 
muscle  will  be  ' '  rested  up ' '  when  the  toxic  products  are  removed 
or  neutralized  and  a  fresh  muscle  will  fatigue  very  much  more 
rapidly  when  deprived  of  oxygen  or  surrounded  by  toxic  pro- 
ducts. 
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This  constitutes  the  main  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
by  physiologists  and  clinicians.  The  subject  is  thrown  into  a 
different  light  by  anatomic  investigations.  The  anatomic 
changes  in  muscular  tissue  brought  on  by  activity  have  been  but 
little  studied  and  we  shall  not  touch  upon  them  here,  but  the 
work  of  Dolly,  pathologist  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  on  the 
nerve  cells  has  revolutionized  some  of  our  ideas  and  has  given 
others  additional  bases  of  fact. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  structure  of  a  nerve  cell. 
Like  other  cells  it  consists  of  a  nucleous  and  a  variable  amount 
of  protoplasm  around  it.  There  are  cell  processes  which  we 
call  nerve  fibers.  The  entire  complex  is  spoken  of  as  a  neurone 
and  is  an  anatomic  and  physiologic  unit.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  fibers :  the  exones,  which  conduct  motor  impulses  from  the 
nerve  cell  to  an  organ  (muscle,  gland,  etc.),  and  dendrites  which 
conduct  sensory  impulses  from  the  periphery  (skin,  mucous 
membranes)  to  the  cell.  Conduction  under  ordinary  conditions 
goes  in  but  one  direction.  In  experimentation  of  fatigue  we 
ordinarily  use  the  motor  nerve,  stimulating  it  somewhere  be- 
tween the  nerve  cell  and  its  terminus,  the  muscle.  The  impulse 
travels  toward  the  muscle.  In  the  living  animal  normally  a 
muscle  never  contracts  unless  the  nerve  cell  is  stimulated  and 
this  in  turn  sends  impulses  to  the  muscle.  Now,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  formerly  believed  that  there  was  no  difference  between  a 
nerve  cell  that  has  been  resting  and  one  that  has  been  sending 
successive  impulses  for  a  long  time.  This  we  shall  see  is  not 
true. 

Let  us  examine  the  structure  of  a  nerve  cell  a  little  more 
closely.  We  have  said  that  it  contains  a  nucleus  surrounded  by 
protoplasm.  The  nucleus  contains  some  highly  refractive  gran- 
ules that  are  acid  in  reaction  and  stain  blue  with  Haematoxylin. 
These  granules  are  known  as  chomatin  and  consist  chemically 
of  nucleo-Protein.  In  the  protoplasm  are  other  granules;  the 
most  prominent  of  these  when  stained  by  certain  dies  are  the  Nissl 
bodies  or  chromidial  substance.  These  granules  are  also  acid  in 
reaction  and  are  chemically  allied  to  the  chromatin.    In  the  study  on 
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the  development  of  nerve  fibers  Scott  has  shown  that  this  chromi- 
dial  substance  of  the  protoplasm  is  derived  from  the  chromatin. 
Can  we  detect  any  changes  in  a  nerve  cell  when  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly fatigued  as  will  happen  when  you  allow  an  animal  to  run 
a  tread  mill!  Yes.  What  happens  is  this.  The  first  change 
is  the  disappearance  of  the  Nissl  bodies  near  the  border  of  the 
cell,  then  those  near  the  nucleus.  At  the  same  time  the  nucleus 
gives  off  its  chromatin  to  form  more  Nissl  bodies,  the  nucleus 
becomes  fainter  and  fainter  and  finally  disintegrates.  When 
disintegrated  it  cannot  regenerate  and  the  cell  dies.  Although 
we  have  no  exact  evidence  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  tissue 
which  has  become  as  highly  specialized  as  the  nervous  tissue  we 
cannot  have  a  replacement  of  cells  as  we  can  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  for  it  has 
practical  bearing  on  our  problem.  A  nerve  cell  once  lost  can- 
not be  replaced. 

Now  what  will  happen  if  you  inject  into  an  animal,  keno- 
toxin,  lactic  acic,  mono-potassium  phosphate  or  the  blood  of  a 
fatigued  animal?  Are  there  any  cellular  changes?  None  at 
all.  And  yet  we  have  learned  that  the  animal  that  receives  these 
injections  will  be  as  fatigued  as  if  it  had  done  all  the  work.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we  have  two  kinds  of  fatigue 
not  easily  distinguishable  physiologically,  it  is  true,  but  readily 
recognizable  post-mortem.  This  should  not  astonish  you  physi- 
cians because  as  you  know  the  post-mortem  diagnosis  does  not 
always  bear  out  your  ante-mortem  reasoning.  Dolly  calls  these 
two  kinds  of  fatigue,  the  fatigue  of  excitation  and  the  fatigue  of 
depression.  Eecovery  from  the  fatigue  of  depression  is  very 
much  more  rapid  than  from  the  fatigue  of  excitation.  We  know 
how  the  fatigue  of  excitation  comes  about,  namely  by  repeated 
nervous  discharges  of  a  cell  or  group  of  cells.  This  nervous 
discharge  may  be  directed  toward  muscular  activity  or  toward 
nervous  or  mental  activity.  Normally  we  never  get  fatigue  of 
excitation  of  the  nerve  cells  from  muscular  activity  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the  muscle  itself  fatigues  before  the 
nerve  cell  and  the  second  is  that  the  muscle  itself  will  send 
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sensory  impulses  through  another  nervous  pathway  back  to  the 
motor  nerve  commanding  it  to  stop.  However  in  mental  activ- 
ities fatigue  of  excitation  may  come  about,  again  for  two  rea- 
sons. Firstly,  there  is  no  check  or  guard  like  we  have  in  muscu- 
lar activity,  and  secondly  we  may  unconsciously  send  stimulat- 
ing nervous  discharges  to  the  cells  that  are  under  excitation. 
Stimulating  drugs  of  various  kinds  are  also  used,  sometimes  by 
advice  of  physicians,  and  these  counteract  the  fatigue  either 
by  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  toxins  that  are  produced  or  by 
stimulating  the  cells  to  still  greater  activity.  When  the  fatigue 
of  excitation  goes  so  far  that  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve  cell  dis- 
integrates then  recovery  becomes  impossible.  This  may  take 
the  form  of  mental  derangement.  With  fatigue  of  depression 
there  is,  however,  no  danger.  In  fact  there  is  a  fatigue  of  de- 
pression of  other  cells  always  accompanying  the  fatigue  of  ex- 
citation and  that  constitutes  the  safety  valve.  Fatigue  of  de- 
pression is  not  brought  about  by  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
prosecuted  by  one  cell  or  a  group  of  cells  but  by  toxic  agents  of 
some  kind  which  will  affect  any  number  of  cells  widely  dis- 
tributed. These  toxic  agents  may  be  introduced  from  without 
(lack  of  Oxygen,  an  increase  of  Carbon  dioxide  or  other  sub- 
stances that  are  found  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms)  or  from 
within  (auto-toxins).  When  these  toxic  agents  are  removed  or 
neutralized  fatigue  disappears. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  fatigue — the  fatigue  of  excitation  and  the  fatigue 
of  depression.  These  cannot  be  distinguished  physiologically 
but  anatomically  and  experimentally.  Fatigue  of  excitation 
can  never  take  place  in  muscular  activity  but  only  in  purely 
nervous  activity.  Fatigue  of  depression  may  take  place  in 
both.  It  is  nature's  warning.  If  heeded,  that  is  if  the  causes 
which  produce  it  are  removed  or  neutralized,  fatigue  disappears. 
If  it  does  not  disappear  after  the  removal  of  the  cause,  it 
means  fatigue  of  excitation  and  becomes  a  most  serious  problem 
for  the  patient  and  the  physician. 
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ONOKED  GUEST,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  lived  in  Omaha  almost  long  enough  to 
qualify  for  admittance  into  the  Society  of  Pioneers. 
I  have  been  indebted  to  your  courtesy  more  than 
once  for  invitations  to  your  banquets.  Never 
until  this  year  has  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  be  present.  When  Dean  Martin  was  kind 
enough  to  honor  me  with  an  invitation  a  few  days 
ago,  I  thanked  him  and  expressed  my  regret  that  I  could 
not  be  present  as  I  had  a  Board  of  Education  meeting  to 
attend  Monday  night.  Afterwards,  upon  thinking  it  over,  I  felt 
I  was  mistaken,  due  to  the  fact  that  occasionally  three  weeks 
intervene  between  the  public  meetings  instead  of  two.  We  have 
been  holding  so  many  meetings  recently  that  I  got  all  mixed  up 
and  thinking  matters  over  shortly  after  the  Dean's  call,  I  con- 
cluded I  was  wrong  and  called  him  up  to  tell  him  so.  He  re- 
newed his  invitation  and  so  here  I  am.  Oddly  enough,  after  all, 
my  first  thought  was  correct — the  Board  meeting  occurs  to- 
night. 

This  may  impress  you  as  being  of  a  sort  of  "off:  again,  on 
again' '  mix  up  on  my  part  and  I  only  mention  it  to  save  my  repu- 
tation for  veractiy,  fearing  the  Dean  might  see  some  mention  of 
the  Board  meeting  in  the  morning  paper.  I  am  glad  to  be  here, 
gentlemen,  although  I  may  not  look  it,  for  mingled  with  my 
pleasure  is  a  feeling  of  timidity  at  attempting  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  so  many  illustrious  predecessors. 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  campaign  made  by  our  own  William 
Jennings  when  Thayer  was  Governor.  The  silver-tongued  had 
been  especially  severe  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Governor's  ad- 
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ministration,  and  so  some  time  later  when  the  Governor  pre- 
sided at  a  meeting  at  which  the  Peerless  was  to  speak,  history 
records  some  embarrassment  on  Bryan's  part.  The  speakers 
were  presented  to  Thayer  before  the  talkfest  started,  and  you 
can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  late  Secretary  when  the  Governor 
remarked,  "Pardon  me,  do  you  sing  or  speak ?"  Now,  if  it 
had  been  I,  it  would  have  made  little  difference  for  I  can  do  one 
about  as  well  as  the  other,  and  I  cannot  sing. 

I  remember  reading  of  a  school  teacher,  who  had  just  started 
to  teach.  She  was  substituting  and  had  to  take  a  class  in 
composition.  Desiring  to  impress  the  scholars,  she  put  on  her 
most  important  air  and  said,  "Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  copy 
what  others  may  have  said  or  written,  I  want  you  to  simply 
write  what  is  in  you. ' '  One  of  her  hearers  took  the  admonition 
literally  and  wrote :  "I  have  in  me  a  heart,  two  lungs,  a  liver  and 
some  other  things.  Oh  yes,  and  a  stomach,  a  pickle,  a  piece 
of  pie,  two  sticks  of  candy  and  a  dinner. ' '  I  have  in  me  a  good 
many  of  the  things  that  the  writer  had,  and  in  addition  my  mind 
tonight  is  full  of  recollections. 

When  I  first  came  to  our  fair  city,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
no  one  ever  died.  Most  of  the  men  of  those  days,  (I  speak  of  the 
early  eighties)  were  men  who  had  taken  Greeley's,  or  was 
it  someone  else's,  advice,  and  had  come  west  in  their  youth  and 
vigor  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
however,  the  grim  reaper  seems  to  have  been  taking  frequent 
toll,  and  one  by  one  those  who  were  here  at  the  city's  birth  have 
gone  to  their  reward. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  John  A.  Creighton  well. 
When  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  our  doors  were  open,  almost 
daily  I  would  see  him  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  on  his 
way  to  his  office  stopping  anon  to  greet  some  friend  with  a  smile, 
or  say  a  cheery  word.  To  the  Creightons  this  city  owes  a  debt 
which  can  only  be  paid  by  a  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion's ideals,  by  those  to  whom  the  institutions  founded  by 
the  brothers,  spelled  opportunity.  These  men  knew  what  it  was 
to  struggle.    No  doubt  again  and  again  they  wished  their  chances 
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for  an  education  had  been  greater,  for  it  is  as  we  get  older  that 
we  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  education  and  knowledge. 
It  is  told  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  one  day  when  out  walking 
in  the  White  House  grounds  he  passed  a  bug  which  in  some  way 
had  been  turned  over  on  its  back.  The  president  was  having  an 
earnest  conversation  with  his  companion  and  they  had  gotten 
several  yards  away  from  the  struggling  insect.  Suddenly  Lin- 
coln stopped,  retraced  his  steps  and  with  his  cane  turned  the 
bug  over.  His  companion  expressed  surprise  at  his  interest  and 
action.  The  tender  hearted  head  of  the  nation  replied,  "I  would 
have  been  much  troubled  if  I  had  not  helped  that  poor  bug  to 
an  equal  opportunity  with  every  other  bug. ' '  Some  such  thought 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  these  two  brothers.  They  knew 
what  it  was  to  struggle  themselves.  They  knew  what  the  odds 
are  against  the  man  who  lacked  education  and  training.  Many 
times  they  had  striven  and  strained  to  get  on  their  feet,  and  so 
they  determined  to  make  it  less  hard  for  those  who  might  fol- 
low them  in  the  world's  work. 

These  men  were  strong  of  frame  and  keen  of  intellect, 
great  things  in  the  race  of  life.  Strength  and  intellect  indeed 
by  themselves  may  bring  what  the  world  calls  success.  If, 
however,  the  success  has  been  built  upon  injustice,  the  world 
may  acclaim,  but  at  the  last  it  will  be  as  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal — listen  to  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  ' '  Thy  success  f ' ' 

"Poor  Devil,  what  will  thy  success  amount  to?  If  the  thing 
is  unjust,  thou  hast  not  succeeded.  No,  not  tho'  bonfires  blaze 
from  North  to  South,  and  bells  rang,  and  editors  wrote  leading 
articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay  trampled  out  of  sight,  to  all 
men's  eyes  an  abolished  and  annihilated  thing.  Success!  In  a 
few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and  dark.  All  cold,  eyeless,  deaf. 
No  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding  dong  of  bells  or  leading  articles  visible 
or  audible  to  thee  again  at  all  forever.  What  kind  of  success 
is  that!" 

No,  my  friends,  intellect  is  not  all.  Education  alone  is  not 
all.  There  must  be  character,  and  without  heart  there  cannot 
be  character,  and  without  character  there  can  be  no  real  success. 
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Whatever  the  limitations  of  the  Founders,  they  had  a  wonderful 
combination  of  head  and  heart.  Men  don't  do  the  things  these 
men  did,  without  love  for  their  fellowmen. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  something  of  the  kindly  heart 
of  John  Creighton.  One  day,  years  ago,  I  received  a  call  from 
his  friend,  and  almost  constant  companion,  John  Schenck,  "Is 
your  family  still  away, ' '  he  asked ;  and  when  I  answered  ' '  Yes, ' ' 
he  said,  "The  Count  wants  you  to  lunch  with  us  until  they  re- 
turn.' '  Many  times  I  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  once  when  I 
wanted  to  pay  the  bill  he  remarked,  "I  am  so  glad  to  have  you 
with  us,  please  don't  deny  me  that  pleasure."  I  attended  his 
last  birthday  party.  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  his  many  bene- 
factions. He  spoke  of  his  other  plans, — one,  the  home  for  work- 
ing girls,  I  am  glad  to  see  fulfilled. 

No  urn  or  bust  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  but 
some  day  I  trust  this  community  will  in  some  fitting  manner 
show  appreciation,  proper  appreciation,  of  its  gratitude,  by 
erecting  something  as  a  monument  to  these  generous  and  wise 
brothers,  who  did  so  much  and  in  so  many  ways.  How  true  it 
is  that  "The  man  who  melts  with  social  sympathy  though  not 
allied,  is  than  a  thousand  kinsmen  of  more  worth. ' ' 

But  here  I  am  talking  on  and  on,  taking  advantage  of  you, 
and  telling  you  what  is  in  me.  You'll  be  sorry  I  did  not  sing  in- 
stead.   An  attempt  in  that  direction  might  at  least  have  amused 

I  count  it  a  great  honor  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
testify  even  in  a  slight  way  to  the  worth  of  these  men. 

Through  a  strange  inadvertence  I  had  confused  the  name  of 
the  worthy  gentleman  who  is  to  address  us  this  evening  and 
I  had  been  about  to  call  him  Jacob  instead  of  Henry.  I  can 
explain  this  only  on  the  theory  that  Jacob  is  closely  associated 
with  the  famous  biblical  ladder,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  our 
guest  this  evening  started  at  the  bottom  of  life's  ladder  and 
though  he  has  climbed  almost  to  the  top  he  is  still  climbing. 
Graduated  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  graduate  of  a  grammar  school, 
a  graduate  of  a  law  school,  post-graduate  of  a  law  school  at  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C,  in  the  government  service,  a  rival  of  our  own  be- 
loved mayor — four  times  mayor  of  the  city  of  Davenport — 
and  most  important  of  all  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
I  have  found  on  consulting  "Who's  who"  only  one  thing  to  his 
discredit — he  is  a  democrat.  It  is  my  pleasure  and  further  honor 
to  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  to  you  the  distinguished 
guest  of  the  evening,  Honorable  Henry  Vollmer,  who  will  now 
address  vou. 


AMERICANISM 

Hon.  Henry  Vollmer. 


R.  Toastmaster,  and  Gentlemen:      Your    toastmaster 
JVl  has,  by  his  very  flattering  remarks,  kindly  inflated 

me  so  that  I  may  swim  the  better,  but  even  now  I 
feel  the  inflation  leaving  me,  and  I  shall  therefore 
cling  close  to  my  life-preserver.  I  have  found  it 
increasingly  important  of  late  to  have  some  guaran- 
tee that  my  spoken  words  will  agree  with  the  news- 
paper reports,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  the  reports  should 
agree  with  what  I  said  or  intended  to  say ;  hence,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  keep  close  this  evening  to  my  manuscript. 

While  my  subject  might  involve  such  discussion,  I  will  try 
this  evening  to  avoid  the  great  controversial  issues  growing 
out  of  or  connected  with  the  European  war.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  this  nation  of  ours,  are  many  variant  strains  of 
blood  and  that  in  the  interests  of  racial  harmony  it  may  be 
well  on.  an  occasion  like  this  to  ignore  such  questions  as  the  right 
and  wrong,  the  causes,  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  frightful 
catastrophe  which  fate  had  reserved  for  the  civilized  world  of 
the  twentieth  century.  And  yet  no  intelligent  mind  can  fail  to 
be  fascinated  by  its  horrid  interest  and  no  thoughtful  person 
can  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it  holds  for  us  lessons  of  pro- 
found meaning.  Not  to  master  the  problems  involved  may  bring 
upon  us  as  a  people  national  eclipse,  yea,  ruin  and  disaster. 
These  questions  propounded  to  us  by  the  sphinx  of  destiny 
startlingly  challenge  us  to  re-examine  first  principles  and  no- 
where is  there  a  better  place  for  that  than  at  a  great  seat  of 
learning  like  this. 


*Ex-Congressman  from  Iowa.    Address  delivered  at  Founders'  Day  Banquet. 


MR.  ROBERT  COWELL, 
Toastmaster  at  Founders'  Day  Banquet 


HON.    HENRY    VOLLMER, 
Who  Delivered  the  Principal  Address  at  the  Founders'  Day  Banquet. 
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I  do  not  claim  authority  for  the  idea  which  I  shall  express 
tonight.  I  do  not  intend  to  dogmatize.  An  old  German  proverb 
says:  "Of  what  the  heart  is  full,  the  lips  will  run  over."  I 
merely  want  to  express  some  thoughts  which  have  come  to 
me  in  this  connection,  to  reserve  the  right  to  revise  and  reject 
my  own  present  conclusions  if  time  and  a  proper  perspective 
should  show  the  great  events  of  the  day  to  me  in  a  different 
light  and  to  be  content  if  my  feeble  remarks  may  cause  a  little 
cerebration  on  the  subject  in  other  and  possibly  clearer  and 
more  profound  minds.  And  therefore  have  I  chosen  the  subject  of 
"Americanism,"  for,  while  we  use  the  term  every  day,  I  fear 
many  do  not  fully  grasp  its  true  meaning. 

Madame  Roland,  on  her  way  to  the  guillotine,  exclaimed: 
"Oh  liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  And 
from  another  great  historical  personage  comes  the  cryptic  re- 
mark: "Partiotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  With 
out  arguing  about  it,  it  seems  certain  to  me  that  in  all  ages  the 
catch-word  and  the  cheap  phrase  have  been  the  vehicle  upon 
which  the  masters  of  mob  psychology  have  ridden  into  power 
in  the  interests  of  every  political  falsehood,  every  economic 
lie  and  every  religious  heresy.  And  perhaps  at  no  time  and 
nowhere  has  this  been  more  true  than  here  and  now  in  this 
blessed  paradise  of  bunk  and  humbug,  the  U.  S.  A. 

For  example,  we  have  now  in  the  lime-light,  forcing  itself 
upon  our  notice  in  our  daily  press,  our  periodicals  and  even 
more  serious  publications,  a  recrudescence  of  the  old  know- 
nothing  spirit,  exploiting  its  propaganda  under  the  shibboleth 
"America  and  Americanism."  The  avowed  intention  is  to  cast 
odium  upon  and  incite  popular  hatred  against  certain  alleged 
undesirable  citizens  of  this  country,  the  so-called  "hyphenated 
Americans."  And  yet  the  only  unhyphenated  American  we 
ever  had  in  this  country  was  a  copper  colored  gentleman,  who 
wore  moccasins  and  a  blanket  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  when 
he  had  not  more  congenial  occupation  with  his  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife.    And  even  in  his  case,  I  fear  that  if  the  inquiry 
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were  pushed  back  far  enough  we  might  discover  flaws  in  his 
title  deeds  and  a  damning  hyphen  or  two  on  his  geneological  tree. 

The  truth  is  we  are  all  hyphenates,  more  or  less,  and  I 
suspect  that  some  who  are  most  rabid  against  the  hyphen  are 
themselves  afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  hyphenitis.  These  are 
usually  people  who  have  forgotten  that  we  had  a  Declaration 
of  .Independence  in  1776  and  that  we  have  emerged  from  the 
status  of  British  colonialism.  The  true  American  knows  and 
acknowledges  that  Europe,  not  any  single  country,  is  the  mother 
of  America  and  will  therefore  broaden  his  sympathies  and 
attempt  to  make  his  judgment  more  liberal  and  just.  He  will 
insist  that  our  government  enter  no  entangling  alliances  what- 
soever and  above  all  things  that  in  this  great,  critical  era  of 
world  history  we  keep  out  of  this  infernal  war  by  the  sincere 
profession  and  stern  and  impartial  practice  of  an  honest  neu- 
trality without  fear  or  favor. 

Nor  should  we  be  seduced  from  this  sound  position  by  those 
who  prate  about  democracy  being  involved  in  the  great  contest 
and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us,  to  cast  ourselves  into  the  raging 
maelstrom  of  war  in  order  to  save  the  democratic  principle. 
As  I  said  before,  let  us  beware  of  the  magic  spell  of  the  cheap 
phrase  and  demagogic  catchword.  The  most  vociferous  is  not 
always  the  most  earnest  patriot.  The  flag  to  me  is  a  sacred 
symbol  and  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  see  it  waved  violently 
on  every  occasion,  proper  and  improper.  As  someone  has  sug- 
gested, at  the  spectacular  climax  in  the  Follies,  it  waves  over 
more  nudity  than  at  any  time  since  Perry's  men  stripped  for 
action  on  Lake  Erie.  And  to  cite  another  ignoble  example, 
when  I  see  it  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of  such  vile  sheets  as 
that  published  in  a  neighboring  state,  the  malodorous  Menace 
(well  named),  and  see  base  attacks  made  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Americanism  on  a  great  church,  its  devout  clergy  and  disciples, 
I  recall  that  the  Devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose  on 
occasion.  America,  and  indeed  free  government  anywhere,  is 
to  me  unthinkable  without  religious  tolerance  of  the  broadest 
character. 
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To  the  petty  bigots  who  are  thus  trying  to  poison  the 
popular  mind  against  millions  of  sincere  and  earnest  men  and 
women  of  a  different  faith,  I  would  commend  the  example  of 
the  noble  founders  of  this  institution,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  environment,  conceived  a  glorious  idea  and 
devoted  the  wealth  gained  in  a  life  time  of  honest  toil  to  its 
splendid  realization  in  this  university  and  then  wrote  on  its 
cornerstone,  as  it  were,  in  the  terms  of  the  foundation  that  it 
was  open  on  equal  terms  to  the  adherents  of  every  creed. 
Honor  be  to  their  hallowed  memory !  May  their  example  guide 
and  inspire  to  the  end  of  time! 

But  reverting  to  the  question  of  democracy,  I  for  one  am 
not  satisfied  with  a  democracy  which  gives  to  the  people  the 
glittering  bauble  of  a  pretense  of  political  liberty  without  its 
substance,  which  permits  them  to  seem  to  select  and  control  a 
nominal  government  visible  to  the  eye,  while  an  invisible  gov- 
ernment, not  amenable  to  their  suffrage,  imposes  upon  them 
its  rule  of  absolutism  and  fattens  upon  their  exploitation. 
Some  of  the  startling  developments  of  this  war  must  cause  us 
to  re-examine  the  true  foundations  of  the  state,  for  when  we 
see,  as  we  do,  in  a  monarchial  country  the  whole  people, 
including  such  dissentient  radicals  as  the  Socialists,  rusn  like 
one  man  to  the  defense  of  the  fatherland,  not  by  virtue  of 
compulsion,  but  with  a  patriotic  fervor  rising  to  the  spiritual 
heights  of  consecration;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
in  an  alleged  democratic  country  the  great  masses  sullenly 
holding  back  and  refusing  to  fight  for  the  state  because  they 
say  they  have  no  stake  in  its  preservation,  it  makes  us  ask 
whether  governmental  forms  are  indeed  everything  or  whether 
something  more  is  necessary. 

When  we  see  a  people  that  many  of  us  perhaps  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  commiserating  as  being  ground  in  the  dust 
under  the  iron  heel  of  militarism  performing  unprecedented 
prodigies  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  on  the  fields  of 
science  and  economics,  meeting  with  lightning  rapidity  revolu- 
tionary   industrial    changes    and    indeed    facing    and    solving 
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unheard  of  problems  with  an  efficiency  and  a  scientifically 
organized  and  systematized  co-operation  that  is  little  short  of 
marvelous,  we  had  better  stop  for  a  moment  the  burning  of 
incense  for  our  own  nostrils  and  cease  self-adulation  sufficiently 
long  to  inquire  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  the  resistless  onward  march  of  human 
progress,  if  we  do  not  acquire  like  methods,  like  ideas  and  like 
qualities  of  mind  and  character. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  the  American  patriot,  on 
visiting  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  the 
"effete  monarchies  of  the  old  world/ '  to  find  there  progressive 
legislation  far  in  advance  of  our  own.  Not  only  do  we  find 
greater  efficiency  in  education,  transportation,  banking  and 
finance,  domestic  and  overseas  commerce,  manufacturing,  scien- 
tific agriculture,  railways  and  waterways,  but  we  find  municipal 
government  far  superior  to  ours,  city  building  along  permanent 
plans  for  health  and  comfort  and  beauty;  many  cities  so 
economically  managed  that  they  make  enough  off  of  their 
publicly  owned  utilities  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  collect  city 
taxes — an  almost  incredible  statement  to  the  ears  of  the 
average  taxpayer  in  an  American  municipality — and  then  too 
libraries,  common,  high,  trade  and  technical  schools,  parks, 
museums,  public  baths,  municipal  forests,  pawn  shops  and 
lodging  houses,  hospitals  and  other  eleemosynary  institutions; 
rural  credits  for  the  farm  and  state  insurance  for  the  working 
classes  against  old  age,  accident,  disease  and  non-employment, 
conservation  and  many  other  measures  of  an  enlightened 
altruism  which  gives  the  masses  the  substantial  benefits  of 
organized  society,  which  after  all  is  what  they  want  more  thar 
beautiful  constitutions  on  paper,  which  latter,  forsooth,  you 
may  find  in  any  volcanic  republic  in  Central  or  South  America. 

Ah,  some  people  do  not  like  to  hear  about  the  superior 
accomplishments  of  foreigners  whom  their  shallow  demagogues 
from  rostrum  and  pulpit  and  editorial  sanctum  have  taught 
them  to  despise  in  the  accepted  Fourth  of  July  spirit  of  vain 
glory.     And  a  federal  judge  in  New  York  the  other  day  had 
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the  temerity  to  suggest  in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury  that 
any  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  born  abroad 
and  yet  dared  to  criticise  the  great  and  good  government  of 
this  country  " ought  to  get  off  the  earth."  The  true  friend  of 
this  country  is  he  who  criticises  us  where  we  need  it,  who 
points  out  to  us  where  foreigners  have  superior  methods,  so 
that  we  may  adopt  them  where  practical  and  thus  equip 
ourselves  to  meet  the  strenuous  international  competition 
which  will  shortly  set  in  when  the  war  ceases. 

If  I  remember  my  grammar,  the  hyphen  is  not  a  separator, 
but  a  connective,  and  the  many  ties  that  connect  us  with  all  the 
warring  nations  should  be  made  bridges,  not  barriers,  for 
mutual  help,  sympathy,  peace  and  good  will  among  men.  Our 
past  history  does  not  justify  us  in  heaping  reproach  on  our 
hyphenated  citizens,  because  in  every  war  they  have  furnished 
more  than  their  numerical  proportion  of  those  who  fought  for 
our  beautiful  flag.  The  vicious  -campaign  against  them  which 
is  now  in  progress  is  not  justified  by  their  perfectly  natural 
attitudes  and  actions  during  this  war,  newspaper  exaggera- 
tions, distortions  and  inventions  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It  is  merely  another  symptom  of  that  narrow  minded 
bigotry,  that  spirit  of  Know-nothingism  inspired  and  coddled 
for  sinister  purposes  by  great,  selfish,  unneutral  interests, 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this  republic. 

But  where,  I  ask,  are  our  credentials  to  act  as  the  champion 
and  sole  authorized  sponsor  on  earth  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple? Are  we  a  true  democracy  even  in  the  sense  of  a  truly 
representative  one?  The  people  rule,  we  are  told,  through 
their  chosen  representatives.  This  is  said  to  be  a  government 
of  public  opinion,  but  who  makes  the  public  opinion  which 
governs  us?  The  organ  of  public  opinion  is  the  press  and 
that  is  privately  owned  and  privately  controlled  and  its  most 
influential  portion,  the  great  metropolitan  newspapers,  is 
absolutely  in  thralldom  to  the  great,  selfish  special  interests  of 
the  land.  How  can  the  people  be  truly  said  to  rule  by  their 
aggregate  mental  convictions  when  their  intellectual  pabulum 
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is  doled  out  to  them  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  character 
and  so  flavored  as  suits  their  masters? 

Many  of  our  public  officials  are  nothing  but  puppets  hung 
on  the  wires  centering  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  oligarchy, 
which  in  the  final  analysis  narrows  down  to  a  small  coterie  of 
multi-millionaires  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  may  not  be 
palatable  doctrine,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  I  am  reputed 
to  be  anything  but  a  radical.  This  small  coterie,  for  selfish 
reasons,  is  just  now  conducting  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  their 
controlled  great  organs  and  lesser  copyists  for  a  vast  program 
of  militarism  under  the  slogan  of  "preparedness."  This  is 
because  they  have  participated  in  transforming  American 
industry  on  a  colossal  scale  from  its  accustomed  peaceful  uses 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  things  that  kill  and  they 
are  now  interested  in  maintaining  the  blood-stained  profits  of 
the  war  trade,  the  present  high  quotations  of  the  '  l  war  brides ' ' 
in  the  stock  markets  of  Wall  Street.  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
in  congress  for  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  because  I  believed  (and  still  believe)  this  measure 
to  be  strictly  in  consonance  with  the  law  and  spirit  of 
neutrality  and  to  the  best  interests  of  America  itself;  but  as  I 
promised  to  avoid  controversial  subjects  I  will  not  enter  on 
its  discussion. 

On  this  question  of  preparedness,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that 
if  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  confined  to 
government  arsenals,  so  that  the  private  profit  would  be  taken 
out  of  war,  and  if  we  could  have  truly  democratic,  universal 
military  service  like  the  Swiss,  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
for  honest  purposes  of  defense  and  not  aggression,  and  if  our 
yellow  press  and  our  jingo  statesmen  could  be  muzzled  so  that 
we  would  not  be  recklessly  hounded  into  this  or  other  wars,  I 
might  be  in  favor  of  preparedness  along  these  lines,  since  war 
is  an  ugly  fact  in  this  world  which  will  not  yield  to  prayer  or 
the  resolutions  of  peace  conventions. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  as  a  practical 
substitute   for   our   inadequate  methods   of   general   physical 
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development  and  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  race  from 
deteriorating  in  physique,  which  purpose  athletics  as  practiced 
in  this  country  only  secures  for  a  small  portion  of  the  people. 
Universal,  compulsory  military  service  might  get  us  out  of  our 
present  sloppy,  invertebrate,  physical,  mental  and  moral 
conditions  and  teach  us  a  little  more  love  of  country  and  more 
intense  civic  consciousness,  respect  for  constituted  authority 
and  the  duties  which  the  individual  owes  to  the  state. 

But  we  need  a  preparedness  for  peace  quite  as  much  as 
for  war,  perhaps  more.  We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
wonderful  opportunities  opened  to  us  by  the  breaking  out  of 
this  war  to  extend  our  shipping  and  foreign  trade.  When  it 
ends,  we  may  expect  the  fiercest  competition  for  the  permanent 
trade  which  we  sacrificed  for  a  temporary  and  immoral  one. 
Hence  we  may  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  face  revolutionary 
changes  in  business  and  we  should  be  prepared,  individually 
and  collectively,  for  this  emergency. 

Now  do  not  think  because  of  this  criticism  that  I  am  not 
for  "America  first.' '  America  will  not  be  first,  but  she  will  go 
to  the  rear  unless  such  criticism  is  heeded.  I  know  what  a 
magnificent  country  we  have,  what  a  splendid  people,  and  I 
know  the  strong  points  in  behalf  of  our  system  of  government 
and  have  used  them  frequently  in  debate  with  foreigners  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  up  one  of  them  or  to  surrender  a 
single  one  of  our  traditions  or  ideals,  but  it  jars  me  to  witness 
the  smug  complacency  with  which  some  people  attribute  our 
hitherto  comparatively  happy  history  to  some  inherent  superior 
virtue  in  ourselves  or  to  some  special  interest  in  us  in  Almighty 
God.  Our  good  fortune  hitherto  has  been  due  altogether,  in  my 
judgment,  to  our  unusually  fortunate  location.  No  enemy  on 
our  borders,  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of  water  between 
us  and  danger  and  a  vast  treasure  house  of  natural  wealth  in 
this  land  of  ours  requiring  only  honest  work  and  ingenuity  to 
cause  the  horn  of  plenty  to<  pour  abundance  into  our  laps. 

How  different  our  situation  and  our  supreme  interests  as 
a  nation,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  our  national  policies,  if  we 
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had  a  colossal  empire  on  our  northern  borders  extending  over 
two  continents  and  containing  uncounted  millions  of  semi-bar- 
barous people  under  the  absolute  sway  of  a  brutal  military 
autocracy,  committed  to  a  policy  of  expansion  and  aggression ! 

And  yet  our  situation  is  not  as  favorable  as  it  was.  Our 
public  land  is  practically  gone.  We  have  arrived  at  the  point 
predicted  by  Macaulay  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Eandolph, 
biographer  of  Jefferson,  "when  an  advancing  tide  of  popula- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  shall  meet  a  similar  tide  coming  from 
the  Pacific."  "When  that  time  comes,"  said  he,  "you  will 
have  in  America  the  same  great  social  problems  which  we  have 
long  had  with  us  in  the  old  world  and  you  will  not  have  our 
means  of  meeting  them."  And  he  winds  up  in  profound 
pessimism  with  the  prediction  that  either  liberty  or  civilization 
will  fail.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  Our  constitution  is  not,  as 
he  said,  ' '  all  sail  and  no  anchor ; ' '  but  we  have  to  begin  to  take 
serious  thought  to  these  things.  We  have  got  to  readjust 
ourselves  intelligently  to  an  entirely  changed  condition  of 
affairs. 

We  received  our  political  philosophy  through  Jefferson 
and  Franklin,  from  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  influence  upon  them  of  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau 
was  particularly  strong.  This  philosophy  insisted  on  the  rights 
of  man,  not  on  his  duties.  It  was  the  theory  of  the  "social 
contract,"  presupposing  a  godlike  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
an  ideal  liberty  in  advance  of  government  and  law,  a  theory 
that  does  not  agree  with  what  we  know  about  the  natural 
development  of  either  man  or  society.  This  philosophy 
harmonized  with  the  economic  doctrines  of  the  Manchester 
school,  which  embraced  most  of  our  statesmen  and  economists 
during  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence.  I  was 
myself  brought  up  in  that  school  and  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  "lassez  faire"  theory  that  that  government  is  best  which 
governs  least;  and  for  a  long  time  I  believed  with  Herbert 
Spencer  that  the  state  had  but  one  rightful  function,  that  of 
police  duty.    As  my  friend,  Professor  Sanborn  of  Vanderbilt 
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College,  suggests:  "Possibly  Bousseau  had  some  enlarged 
conception  of  the  state  dawn  on  his  diseased  mind  when  he 
left  his  five  illegitimate  offspring  to  a  foundling  asylum 
maintained  by  the  state." 

We  have  got  to  preserve  the  characteristic  genius  of 
America,  individual  liberty  and  personal  initiative  and  also 
organize  and  socialize  the  state  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  time,  as  the  most  efficient  and  successful  governments  of 
our  day  meet  them,  whether  their  forms  be  popular  or 
monarchic.  We  have  got  to  solve  the  problem  of  harnessing 
both  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  powers  of  the  nation  in 
the  service  of  humanity.  "What  is  truth?"  asked  Herod.  All 
we  get  of  truth  in  this  mundane  sphere  is  a  squint  at  it.  And 
even  our  friends,  the  Socialists,  I  believe  have  had  such  a 
squint  at  it  and  the  kernel  of  truth  that  I  believe  they  have 
seized  is  scientifically  regulated  production  and  distribution. 
I  do  not  believe  in  their  doctrines  that  are  subversive  of  the 
family  and  the  social  order  and  I  think  that  their  final  demands 
constitute  an  impossible  Utopia.  I  dislike  their  methods  of 
propaganda,  which  involve  the  preaching  of  class  consciousness 
and  class  hatred,  but  I  am  with  them  in  demanding  broader 
social  functions  for  the  state  within  practical  limits. 

"Everyone  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost" 
no  longer  may  serve  as  our  formula,  but  one  for  all  and  all  for 
each.  The  boys  of  this  school  have  the  right  idea  on  their 
baseball  and  football  fields.  They  know  that  no  matter  how 
good  the  individual  players  you  cannot  win  without  intelli- 
gently organized  and  directed  team  work.  More  and  better 
team  work  is  what  I  advocate  in  city,  state  and  nation. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  blood  on  the  European  battle  fields 
one  fact  is  emerging  plainly  and  that  is  that  while  no  Napoleon 
has  been  produced  on  either  side,  yet  there  is  a  conqueror  who 
overcomes  all  finally  when  it  is  a  matter  of  nation  against 
nation  and  not  merely  picked  troops  fighting  against  each 
other.  That  conqueror  is  not  the  familiar  figure  of  the  man 
on  horseback.    It  wears  no  glittering  epaulets,  stars  or  crosses 
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on  its  drab  and  undistinguished  dress.  It  is  the  humble  figure 
of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  wins  such 
wars  for  nations.  And  here  with  us  the  only  certain  and 
unfailing  panacea  that  I  advocate  for  the  many  ills  that  inflict 
the  body  politic  is  better  and  more  thorough  education  and 
because  I  believe  that  that  is  truly  your  mission,  that  you  are 
earnestly  striving  to  do  your  part  in  this  direction  here  on 
the  great  prairies  of  the  middle  west,  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
you  on  your  Founders'  Day  and  will  conclude  with  the  old 
university  toast,  which  I  herewith  pledge  to  Creighton : 
"Vivat,  floreat,  crescat.M 
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Founders '  Day  has  come  and  gone  again 
THE  FOUNDEES.     in  the  rapid  whirl  of  the  year's  work; 

we  have  paused  for  a  moment  to  honor 
those  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  surpassing  calcul- 
ation; their  praises  have  been  sounded  and  their  example 
lauded;  the  stirring  story  of  their  lives  has  been  rehearsed 
anew  and  the  red  letter  day  of  the  year  has  crept  back  again 
into  its  customary  repose,  safe  from  celebration  for  another 
twelve-month. 

But  we  do  ourselves  an  injustice  if  we  allow  the  spirit  of 
the  day  to  pass,  and  succumb  with  smug  complacency  to  the 
year's  grind  without  thought  of  that  generosity  toward  fellowman 
and  that  noble  patronage  of  education  without  which  Creighton 
University  had  never  been.  True,  it  may  not  be  given  to  many 
of  us  to  control  a  fortune  like  that  which  crowned  the 
Founders'  efforts  but  we  should  at  least  share  in  their 
magnanimity,  in  their  high  estimate  of  education  and  in  their 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  blessings  of  learning  extended  to  the 
deserving  regardless  of  untoward  circumstance.  As  students 
the  least  we  may  do  is  to  bend  every  effort  toward  achieving 
a  success  which  will  reflect  credit  upon  our  school  and  will,  in 
turn,  attract  to  the  institution  other  young  men  worthy  of  the 
opportunities  here  afforded;  as  alumni,  we  need  not  be  told 
that  our  success  will  be  alma  mater's  triumph,  our  failure  her 
defeat,  and  that  she  may  well  look  with  confidence  to  her 
stalwart  sons  in  carrying  forward  the  work  so  nobly  begun. 

Though  wealth  may  not  have  smiled  on  us  we  should  be 
able  to  save  a  little  for  the  old  school  to  whose  nurturing  care 
we  owe  much  of  what  we  are,  and,  when  occasion  demands,  we 
should  not  be  deaf  to  the  appeal  for  a  cooperation  in  which 
alone  lies  the  prospect  of  realizing  that  larger  usefulness  which 
was  the  dream  of  the  Founders,  and  in  which  there  will  be 
glory  enough  for  all. 
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May  the  spirit  of  Founders'  Day  endure  and  animate  us 
who  have  received  so  much  to  give  back  a  little,  thus  swelling 
a  mighty  fund  of  enthusiasm,  of  endeavor  and  of  substantial 
assistance  which  will  be  proof  positive  that  we  have  learned 
well  the  lesson  of  the  day  we  celebrate. 


Judged  by  achievement  some  men 
TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS,  live  centuries  where  others  en- 
dure but  for  a  day.  The  mighty 
deeds  upon  which  history  dotes  are  the  bright  ornaments  of 
careers  into  whose  development  have  gone  all  of  the  forceful- 
ness,  the  training  and  the  planning  which  the  individual  could 
summon  up  for  his  appointed  task.  It  may  be  that  the  triumph 
has  come  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  disappointment; 
death  may  have  written  " finis' '  for  the  worker  before  the 
clouds  had  lifted  and  the  troubled  soul  may  never  have  known 
the  ecstasy  of  achievement ;  but  the  glory  was  there,  though  not 
disclosed;  the  heroism  just  as  true  though  unrewarded. 

The  sluggard  complains  that  he  never  had  a  chance,  that 
fate  is  against  him,  that  he  was  born  for  failure.  Opportunities 
pass  unnoticed  or  despised,  and  the  years  pile  up  their  mound 
of  useless  days  until  death  fortunately  calls  the  idler  from  the 
scene  of  his  inactivity.  On  life's  balance-sheet  he  has  been  a 
meaningless  cipher,  devoid  of  purpose  save  "to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale. ' '  And  yet  he  was  vouchsafed  as  many,  perhaps 
more,  hours  for  useful  effort  than  was  his  ambitious  brother; 
nature  may  have  lavished  on  him  her  choicest  gifts  of  physique 
and  intellect,  foreordaining,  as  it  were,  his  triumph,  but  the 
choice  was  his  and  weak  excuses  took  the  place  of  strong 
resolve,  feeble  effort  usurped  the  rule  of  determined  purpose 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  wasted  days  and  an  eventless 
career. 

Mariners  scan  the  horizon,  sound  the  depths  and  study  the 
stars  to  guide  their  course.  Men  may  well  emulate  this  example 
in  charting  their  lives;  from  the  shipwrecks  of  their  fellows 
they  may  learn  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  if  they  would  sail 
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safely  into  port.  In  all  the  story  of  humankind  they  will  find 
no  success  without  effort,  no  triumph  without  toil,  no  victory 
without  battle.  Light  and  shade  will  mark  the  career  of  the 
best  and  only  he  achieves  who  has  known  many  sorrows. 
Sham  will  ultimately  earn  the  counterfeiter's  penalty,  true 
worth  pass  current  at  par.  Opportunities  neglected  must 
inevitably  spell  failure,  advantages  improved  lead  on  to  success. 
The  strong  grow  stronger  with  striving,  the  weak  become 
weaker  with  each  submission  to  the  weight  of  neglected  oppor- 
tunity. The  story  of  the  successful  is  full  of  struggle,  of  hope 
deferred,  of  temporary  defeat  but  it  scintillates  with  the 
brilliant  purpose  to  win,  it  vibrates  with  the  determination  to 
endure  and  it  asks  no  quarter,  needs  no  handicap,  craves  no 
favor ;  neither  does  it  indulge  in  vain  excuses,  nor  prate  of  lack 
of  chance;  it  strives,  it  toils,  it  achieves,  conscious  that  for 
none  of  the  workers  whose  lives  weave  the  fabric  of  the  world's 
success  is  a  day  longer  or  shorter  now  than  when  time  first 
began,  and  that  for  all  alike  a  day  has  just  twenty-four  hours. 


*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 


SHORT  time  ago  when  the  writer  of  these  lines  was 
A  called  to  the  telephone,   a  female  voice  inquired: 

1 '  What  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  going  to  be  tomor- 
row ?"  "What  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  going  to 
be  tomorrow  ?"  I  repeated  in  astonishment  and  in 
doubt  as  to  what  sense  the  questioner  intended  to 
give  to  the  words,  since  to  me  they  conveyed  none 
as  they  were.  i '  Yes, ' '  came  the  iterated  query,  ' '  What 
are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  going  to  be  tomorrow  V  I  realized 
now  that  the  voice  did  not  know  much  about  the  zodiac.  So  I 
proceeded  to  condense  their  explanation  into  the  fewest  possible 
words.  "The  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  twelve  divisions  in  a  belt 
around  the  heavens,  which  the  sun  runs  once  a  year  and  the 
moon  once  a  month,  and  which  are  carried  round  once  a  day  by 
the  turning  of  the  heavens,  so  that  we  have  all  twelve  of  them 
in  turn  above  us  every  day  some  time  or  other  during  the  day  or 
night.  I  do  not  therefore  understand  what  you  mean  by  your 
question."  "Yes,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  came  the  reply. 
"A  lady  friend  of  mine  is  to  be  operated  on  tomorrow — "  "And 
you  want  to  know  if  it  will  be  a  lucky  day  ? ' '  I  tried  to  convince 
her  in  a  few  words  of  the  foolishness  of  such  notions.  "Yes," 
she  said,  "I  know,  but  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  for  her  sake." 
This  is  unfortunately  not  a  rare  case,  because  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  go  to  fortune  tellers  and  astrologers  to  inquire 
about  a  future  event  they  are  interested  in.  The  writer  does  not 
believe  that  any  of  his  readers  are  so  foolish  and  so  unreasonable, 
but  he  knows  that  they  must  now  and  then  come  in  contact  with 
such  foolish  people,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  simple  and  strong 
arguments  at  hand  to  disabuse  them. 

The  belief  that  the  stars  determine  our  destinies  has  come 
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down  to  us  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  race.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  change  was  the  watchword  of  events.  On  earth 
there  were  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  storms,  floods,  earthquakes,  wars,  and  pestilence  chasing 
one  another  across  the  stage  of  life,  while  in  the  sky  there  were 
eclipses,  outbursts  of  brilliant  stars, meteoric  displays  and  comets 
of  threatening  appearance.  Was  there  any  connection  between 
the  changes  on  earth  and  those  in  the  heavens?  Were  the  signs 
in  the  sky  premonitory  of  events  on  earth!  Did  not  the  comets, 
those  hairy  stars  with  their  sudden  appearance  and  their  terrify- 
ing shape,  presage  some  dreadful  calamities,  like  war  and  pesti- 
lence and  the  death  of  princes? 

The  conviction  that  the  stars  foretold  human  events  seems 
to  have  been  held  universally  throughout  the  world  for  untold 
centuries,  and  at  present  it  is  still  lingering  in  all  uncivilized 
nations,  and  even  in  some  minds  in  those  that  call  themselves 
civilized  and  emancipated  from  all  unscientific  and  unreasonable 
prepossessions.  Those  that  hold  this  belief  and  teach  it  are 
called  astrologers,  while  those  who  study  the  stars  independent- 
ly of  any  influence  over  human  affairs  are  named  astronomers, 
who  unanimously  repudiate  all  connection  with  the  pseudo- 
science  of  astrology. 

Astrology  is  a  pseudo-science — that  is,  a  false  science,  which 
parades  under  the  garb  of  a  true  one.  It  has  certain  rules  the 
application  of  which  requires  much  study.  It  attributes  certain 
qualities  or  temperaments  to  certain  stars,  such  as  a  martial 
spirit  to  the  planet  Mars,  love  to  Venus,  wisdom  to  Saturn,  gov- 
ernment to  Jupiter,  and  the  like,  and  then  by  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  at  the  birth  of  any  person  and  the  position  of  the  planets 
and  stars  at  the  time,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down,  casts 
his  horoscope  and  attempts  to  predict  his  character  and  the 
chief  events  of  his  life.  It  is  like  any  game  in  which  with  certain 
given  conditions  at  the  start  and  during  its  course,  one  may 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  its  probable  outcome. 

In  this  respect,  astrology  is  a  science,  but  as  its  principle 
is  false,  it  is  a  false  or  pseudo-science.    Its  principle  is  false 
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because  it  both  admits  and  denies  the  liberty  of  the  human  will. 

It  first  admits  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  by  setting  up 
an  arbitrary  set  of  rules  and  ascribing  certain  qualities  to  cer- 
tain stars  and  to  their  positions.  It  then  denies  it,  by  making 
man  the  willingless  executor  of  the  fortune  meted  out  to  him 
by  unintelligent  and  inanimate  stars. 

In  fact,  the  principle  on  which  astrology  is  founded  is  ab- 
surd. The  stars,  as  just  explained,  are  unintelligent  and  in- 
animate, devoid,  therefore,  of  all  freedom  of  any  kind.  They 
obey  certain  laws  in  their  motions,  and  they  must  obey  these 
laws.  And  so  convinced  are  we  that  these  laws  will  be  obeyed 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  at  all  times,  that  as  soon  as  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  data,  we  can  predict  the  motions 
and  positions  of  the  stars  for  any  given  time.  The  whole  world 
knows  what  accuracy  astronomers  have  already  attained  in 
their  predictions.  And  the  underlying  principle  of  every  science 
is  the  same,  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  utter 
want  of  liberty  in  the  action  of  bodies  and  consequently  the 
certainty  and  invariability  upon  which  our  knowledge  rests. 

Now,  human  beings  are  endowed  with  intelligence  and  free 
will,  and  as  such  are  essentially  different  from  creatures  not  so 
endowed.  This  will  is  so  free  that  we  can  never  foretell,  with 
certainty,  what  any  man  will  do  in  any  given  possible  act.  If  we 
know  his  character,  we  may  venture  a  very  probable  guess.  We 
may  succeed  in  our  prediction  every  time  we  try  it  on  certain  in- 
dividuals and  certain  actions,  but  as  we  ourselves  must  admit, 
we  can  never  have  true  certainty  in  our  predictions,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  while  our  friend  will  do  the  act,  he  has  the 
power  and  the  liberty  not  to  do  it,  and  he  may  surprise  or  deceive 
us  by  not  actually  doing  it  at  a  given  time.  Who  can  foretell 
the  results  of  a  coming  election  that  is  carried  on  by  legitimate 
means?  And  even  if  any  person  could  do  so,  how  can  he  con- 
vince us  that  he  has  the  knowledge? 

No,  it  requires  Infinite  Wisdom  to  foresee  the  doings  of  free 
beings.  And  this  knowledge,  absolutely  sure  as  it  is,  in  no  wise 
diminishes  the  liberty  of  men,  as  we  can  prove  by  our  next 
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act.  God  foreknows  all  our  free  acts,  which  we  ourselves  do 
not  foreknow.  He  knows  what  we  will  freely  do  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  and  what  we  would  do  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances. He  no  more  forces  our  free  will  than  we  force  that 
of  other  men  or  shackle  our  own.  For  while  we  will  never  do 
certain  free  acts,  such  as  gross  crimes  against  morality  or  law,  we 
can  do  them,  other  people  have  done  them  under  less  provocation, 
and  we  ourselves  may  do  them  under  greater  provocation,  for 
which  reason  our  Savior  teaches  us  to  pray,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation. ' '  God  knows  that  as  a  fact  we  will  freely  do  certain 
acts,  and  after  having  foreseen  our  free  acts,  He  knows  what 
our  future  will  be  in  the  next  world. 

We  can  hardly  emphasize  too  strongly  the  absolute  liberty 
of  our  will.  It  is  precisely  that  liberty  which  is  to  work  out  our 
future  happiness  or  woe,  a  liberty  which  God  so  patiently  tol- 
erates in  this  world,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which  neither  heaven 
nor  earth  nor  hell  can  hinder  us. 

To  come  back  to  our  subject — it  is  herein  precisely  that  the 
absurdity  of  astrology  consists.  It  makes  unintelligent  and 
lifeless  stars  determine  the  actions  of  intelligent  and  free  be- 
ings. And  worse  than  that,  it  does  so  through  the  interpretation 
of  arbitrary  rules,  which  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  any 
other  way 

The  greater  part  of  this  paper  I  had  written  for  a  local  daily, 
in  which  it  appeared  about  a  year  ago.  I  would  gladly  give  it 
the  advertisement  by  mentioning  its  name,  had  it  not  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  republished  an  equally  long  article  of 
astrological  predictions  without  a  word  of  adverse  criticism. 
This  is  even  more  reprehensible  in  principle  than  giving  the 
name  of  the  poison  a  suicide  has  used.  A  certain  class  of  readers 
ravenously  seize  that  name,  they  know  that  substance  will  do 
it,  they  do  not  notice  that  the  suffering  is  frightful  and  they  do 
not — may  they  never — know  that  there  are  quicker,  surer  and 
painless  methods  within  their  reach. 

The  article  in  question  was  occasioned  by  a  long  one  on 
astrology  in  a  prominent  New  York  paper,  to  which  a  member 
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of  the  local  editorial  staff  wished  me  to  reply,  and  in  which  a 
certain  astrologer,  whose  name  I  have  never  seen  before  or 
after,  ventured  to  predict  calamities  for  the  past  year.  I  give 
neither  his  name  nor  that  of  the  paper.  And  even  if  I  did,  who 
would  go  to  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  that  article  and  see  if  its  pre- 
dictions had  been  verified!  If  the  principle  is  false,  why  bother 
about  statements? 

In  order  to  show  how  arbitrary  all  his  statements  were,  I  will 
mention  a  few.  He  tries  to  give  a  scientific  aspect  to  his  predic- 
tions by  saying  that  he  studied  the  heavens  as  they  appeared 
in  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  country,  at  the  very  moment 
the  year  began.  But  every  one  of  these  facts  is  arbitrary  and  has 
been  determined  by  the  choice  of  free  men.  Washington  was 
located  by  our  first  president  and  given  his  name.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  year  has  been  fixed  by  the  agreement  of  nations.  Sev- 
eral centuries  ago  the  year  began  in  March.  The  French  revolu- 
tionists began  it  in  September.  Russia  begins  it  now  thirteen 
days  later.  How  can  these  arbitrary  facts  determine  the  hap- 
penings of  the  present  year !  Why  should  not  every  year  have 
the  same  happenings  since  the  stars  have  the  same  positions, 
and  only  a  few  planets  have  changed  their  places!  And  why 
should  only  calamities  be  foretold!  Has  astrology  nothing  good 
to  offer,  has  it  no  consolation  for  the  widows  and  orphans  and 
all  the  sufferers  of  the  great  war? 

It  is  true  that  astrology  does  sometimes  succeed  in  its  pre- 
dictions. Like  any  other  science  or  method  which  obeys  rules, 
whether  they  be  arbitrary  or  not,  provided  the  rules  are  consist- 
ent and  are  obeyed,  astrology  must  succeed  in  about  ten  per  cent 
of  its  guesses,  according  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  probabil- 
ities. Let  the  doubting  reader  formulate  any  rules  he  likes  about 
the  weather,  no  matter  how  arbitrary  and  then  predict.  He  will 
have  ten  per  cent  success.  For  example,  let  him  predict  that  it 
will  rain  at  noon  every  day  of  the  year.  This  prediction  will  be 
laughed  down  at  once  as  absurd.  But  did  it  not  rain  at  noon 
on  thirty-six  days — that  is,  ten  per  cent  of  the  time,  during  the 
last  year?    Even  if  it  rained  only  once  at  noon,  will  not  such  a 
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prophet  claim  the  prediction  to  have  been  a  success,  a  success 
like  Hicks '  prediction  of  the  Omaha  tornado  f  Can  any  general 
prediction,  however  improbable,  provided  it  be  barely  possible, 
fail  of  coming  true  some  time  f  Whenever  it  does  happen,  it  is 
a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  prophet ;  he  will  tell  everybody  about 
it ;  he  will  publish  it  in  the  newspapers  and  show  how  wise  a  man 
he  is.  A  second  success,  a  third,  similarly  advertised,  will  con- 
stitute him  infallible  in  his  predictions  in  the  estimation  of  the 
gullible  public. 

This  pseudo-science  of  astrology  is  by  no  means  dead.  It  is 
fighting  hard  for  its  life  in  our  very  midst,  in  our  own  city  of 
Omaha.  It  was  immediately  after  writing  the  above  that  I  read 
in  a  second  prominent  daily  that  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  astrology  had  been  given  the  day  before.  The  lecturer  said 
that  ' '  all  things  in  the  physical  world  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
the  stars,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  then  when  the  planets  are  in 
certain  positions  in  the  heavens,  there  are  always  happenings  of 
a  certain  character  in  the  places  in  the  world  where  the  angles 
fall. ' '  This  is,  of  course,  the  usual  method,  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  facts  by  the  vehemence  of  the  assertion.  Note  for 
example,  "all  things  in  the  physical  world,' '  and  " there  are 
always  certain  happenings. ' ' 

To  prove  the  truth  of  this  claim  a  thousand  facts  and  a 
thousand  successes  would  not  suffice,  unless  he  could  show  that 
the  positions  of  the  planets  were  the  causes  and  these  happen- 
ings their  effects,  and  that  there  was  an  essential  bond  uniting 
the  two.  A  little  common  sense  proves  the  very  opposite,  as  I 
said  before,  since  the  planets  are  inanimate  and  unintelligent, 
and  men  are  free  beings. 

The  lecturer  is  also  reported  to  have  said  i  i  that  the  scientific 
astrologer,  when  he  had  the  date,  place  and  hour  of  the  birth  of 
an  individual,  could  give  the  history  of  that  individual  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  show  all  the  events  of  his  life  and  know 
his  inner  nature  better  than  the  man  himself. ' '  The  boundless 
extent  claimed  for  his  power  of  predicting  all  the  events  of  a 
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man's  life,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  any  reasonable  being 
throw  such  stuff  into  the  waste  basket.  Why  does  not  this  very 
learned  man  tell  us  when  and  how  the  present  European  war  will 
end?  Why  did  he  not  tell  us  two  years  ago  when  it  would  begin? 
If  astrologers  can  do  anything  at  all,  they  ought  surely  be  able 
and  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  we  are  all  so  much  interested  in, 
the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  world.  Will  no  astrologer 
predict?    Will  no  astrologer  convince  us  that  he  can  predict? 


e/fpuGATiONM  World 


RESIDENT    Joseph   T.    Kingsbury   of   Utah   Uni- 
versity has  resigned  his  position. 


A  computation  has  been  made  showing  that  the 
University  of  Syracuse  brings  four  million  dollars 
annually  to  the  city  of  Syracuse. 


Two  girls'  debates  have  been  arranged  between  the 
Indiana  and  Depauw  Universities. 


The  senior  class  of  Washburn  College  is  considering  the 
raising  of  an  endowment  fund  toward  which  each  student 
will  pledge  $100.00. 


The  University  of  Texas  is  considering  a  blanket  tax  upon 
the  students  to  cover  athletics  and  student  publications.  The 
tax  is  similar  to  the  student  fee  which  has  been  paid  for 
several  years   at  Creighton. 


Speaking  editorially,  the  Daily  Nebraskan  for  January 
17th  says:  " Truly  we  are  not  far  wrong  when  we  say  that 
from  general  observations  it  seems  that  fully  half  of  the 
University  young  men  do  not  know  definitely  what  they  are 
fitted  for  or  just  what  they  would  like  to  make  their  life 
work. ' ' 


Figures  recently  compiled  show  that  at  the  University 
of  Texas  the  grades  for  the  fall  term  were  not  as  good  as 
for  the  fall  term  of  1914. 


Princeton  has  added  ten  new  courses  to  its  curriculum, 
including  Ethics,  English,  Poetics,  Aesthetics,  Genetics,  By- 
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zantine  History,  Christianity,  Advanced  English  Composition 
and  Psychology. 


One  student  was  killed  and  six  others  were  injured  at 
the  annual  Bowl  Fight  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  700 
men  in  the  struggle,  400  of  them  being  sophomore  and  300 
freshmen. 


The  University  of  Michigan  has  26  graduates  who  are 
members  of  the  64th  congress.  Harvard  has  20,  Yale  16, 
Columbia  9,  Amherst  4,  Princeton  4,  Brown  3,  Lafayette  3. 
Navy  2,  Army  2. 


A  historical  spectacle  called  the  "Pageant  of  Oregon," 
will  be  presented  at  the  University  of  Oregon  commencement 
on  June  2nd. 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic  is  constructing  a  number  of  dor- 
mitory buildings  in  27  units,  the  ultimate  cost  of  these  units 
and  the  dining  hall  to  be  about  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
buildings  when  completed  will  accommodate  300  men.  The 
dining  hall  is  being  built  with  money  given  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  and  the  various  units  of  the  dormitory  are  to  be  built 
from  alumni  donations. 


The  president's  annual  report  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia shows  that  the  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  exceeded  the  year's  income  by  almost  $26,500.  The 
total  income  was  $2,636,500,  against  expenditures  of  $2,662,800. 


Harvard  is  discussing  the  question  whether  the  new  sys- 
tem of  military  training  will  prove  a  rival  to  athletics. 
Speaking  editorially  of  this  subject,  the  Harvard  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  January,  1916,  says:  "The  military  service 
of  Germany  and  other  continental  countries   has   taken   the 
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place  of  athletics  almost  exclusively,  and  the  war  has  shown 
that  the  physique  of  the  average  German  or  Frenchman  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  average  Englishman,  who  has  grown 
up  in  a  country  devoted  to  sport.  This  does  not  mean  that 
athletics  will  ever  be  displaced  by  military  training  in  this 
country;  our  democratic  ideals  of  peace  and  present  devotion 
to  sport  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  But  the  extreme 
emphasis  on  athletics  as  the  supreme  form  of  student  activity 
is  likely  to  be  moderated  in  the  near  future.  The  inevitable 
loss  of  the  present  interest  in  the  success  of  the  various 
teams  will  lessen  the  severity  of  the  training  for  such  con- 
tests, while  moderate  training  for  the  many  will  be  extended. 
Athletics  and  military  training  will  well  go  together,  each 
acting  as  a  tempering  influence  on  the  other.' ' 


The  new  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  has  been 
organized  as  what  is  described  to  be  a  "Beg*ular  arts  course 
with  a  year's  training  in  the  technic  of  journalism  added  to 
it."  Of  25  students  who  matriculated  in  1912,  only  eleven 
are  left,  the  others  having  been  weeded  out.  Forty-four  can- 
didates have  taken  the  Litt.  B.  degree  and  all  but  five  are 
on  newspapers,  all  but  one  making  a  living  by  writing. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
for  a  series  of  class  reunions  in  connection  with  the  annual 
commencement  which  will  be  held  from  June  11th  to  14th 
next.  Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address. 


Commenting  upon  Iowa's  poor  record  during  the  past 
football  season  and  attributing  the  record  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  Iowa  students  have  gone  to  other  states  for  their 
education,  the  January  Iowa  Alumnus  says :  ■ '  In  view  of  these 
conditions  it  is  time  for  some  systematic  co-operation.  Alumni 
should  get  together  on  this  proposition.  They  should  not 
let  any  promising  student — be  he  an  athlete  or  not — leave  the 
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state  of  Iowa  for  his  education  until  they  have  fully  laid 
before  him  the  situation  as  set  out  above.  Iowa  has  always 
stood,  and  still  stands,  for  clean,  consistent  sports.  She 
offers  no  special  inducements  or  concessions  to  men  of  promise 
other  than  those  sanctioned  by  the  stricter  inter-collegiate 
rules.  And  under  this  system  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni,  of  continued  high  ideals  of  sport  for  sport's 
sake,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  University  of  Iowa  should 
not  come  into  its  own  in  the  field  of  athletics,  just  as  it  has 
already  done  in  the  field  of  academic  work." 


A  peculiar  gift  has  just  been  made  to  Harvard  through 
the  will  of  William  Stanislaus  Murphy,  '85,  who  died  in  Bos- 
ton. His  property  is  estimated  at  from  $35,000  to  $50,000 
and  after  the  payment  of  his  debts  he  gives  all  the  rest  of 
his  property  to  Harvard.  The  peculiar  feature  of  his  gift 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract  of  his  will :  i  '  This  property 
I  wish  to  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
scholarships  for  the  collegiate  education  of  any  young  man 
or  men  named  ' Murphy,'  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty 
should  prove  deserving  of  this  kind  of  encouragement." 


Among  the  larger  gifts  to  Harvard  during  the  past  year 

were  the  following : 

James  J.  Hill,  Professorship  of  Transportation $125,000.00 

The  Class  of  1890  Fund: 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund 80,000.00 

The  Matchett  Fund: 

The  Estate  of  Sarah  A.  Matchett 50,000.00 

Morrill  Wyman  Estate 50,533.32 

John  B.  and  Buckminster  Brown  Professorship  of 

Orthopedic  Surgery :  Buckminister  Brown  Estate    25,645.92 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  Philip  C.  Lock- 
wood  :  For  the  Cancer  Commission 50,000.00 

Francis  Skinner,  (Sr.)  Estate:  Residuary  Bequest. .     43,148.94 

Morrill  Wyman  Medical  Research  Fund 25,000.00 
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George  R.  Agassiz :  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology    25,000.00 
Mr.  Adolphus  Busch:  For  completion  of  the  Ger- 
manic Museum 56,600.00 


Speaking  of  Military  Summer  Camps  for  students,  Presi- 
dent Lowell  of  Harvard  says  in  his  report  for  1914-15 :  * i  Military 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  training  enough  to  tit  a 
man  for  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  case  of  war  can  be 
given  in  a  portion  of  the  summer  vacations,  supplemented  by 
military  instruction  in  term  time.  The  summer  vacations 
are  now  too  often  wasted,  and  one  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing American  colleges  is  how  that  time  can  be  better  spent 
by  students  who  are  not  obliged  to  use  it  to  earn  their  way 
through  college.  In  no  other  period  of  adult  life  does  a  man. 
who  is  not  a  drone,  expect  to  spend  between  three  and  four 
months  in  recreation.  Nothing  has  yet  appeared  so  valuable 
for  the  student,  or  of  greater  service  to  the  community,  than 
five  weeks  at  the  summer  military  camps  held  for  the  last 
three  years.  Carried  on  as  yet  with  very  little  expense  to 
the  government  they  have  been  insufficient  in  equipment  in 
the  different  arms  and  services  with  the  use  of  which  an 
officer  should  be  familiar;  but  within  their  limited  means 
they  have  been  admirably  conducted,  and  the  progress  of  the 
students  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  officers  in 
charge. ' ' 


' '  Drink  a  Highball/ '  an  old  drinking  song  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  officially  banned  under 
the  order  of  Provost  Smith  and  other  university  officials,  who 
declare  that  the  song  lays  Penn  men  open  to  misunderstand- 
ing and  is  not  truly  representative  of  the  university. 


The  following  recommendations  have  been  made  in  a 
report  of  the  committee  to  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  intended  to  safeguard  the  academic  free- 
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dom  of  university  professors  and  to  eliminate  the  danger  of 
restricting  free  expression  of  opinion: 

"The  committee  recommends  that  professors  should  be 
reappointed  or  dismissed  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
some  board  or  committee  representing  the  faculty.  Other 
suggestions   of  the  committee  are: 

A  clear  understanding  as  to  the  terms  of  all  appointments. 

After  ten  years  of  service  tenure  of  all  positions  above 
the  grade  of  instructor,  to  be  permanent. 

Except  in  case  of  grave  moral  delinquency  no  university 
teachers  should  receive  notice  of  dismissal  later  than  three 
months  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

A  year's  notice  to  be  given  to  all  above  the  grade  of 
instructor. 

Definite  reasons  for  dismissal  should  be  formulated. 

Standards  imposed  upon  the  faculties  of  sectarian  and 
partisan  institutions  should  be  clearly  defined.  A  body  having 
authority  to  interpret  these  standards  should  be  designated. 

Before  dismissal  teachers  should  have  a  fair  trial  on 
written  charges  before  a  judicial  committee  chosen  by  the 
faculty  and  should  have  opportunity  to  present  evidence. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Prof.  E.  E.  A.  Seligman  of 
Columbia  university,  as  chairman,  and  by  representatives  of 
the  faculties  of  Cornell,  Brown,  Wisconsin,  Yale,  Princeton. 
California,  Johns  Hopkins,  Washington,  Harvard  and  In- 
diana.'' 


Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch,  LL.  B. 
'15,  who  since  graduation  has 
been  practicing  law  in  South  Oma- 
ha, has  removed  to  Beach,  North 
Dakota,  where  he  will  be  associ- 
ated with  a  local  attorney. 


Doctors  Hippie  and  Bruening 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Dental 
Teachers,  which  was  held  in  Min- 
neapolis on  January  25,  26,  and 
27.  They  took  with  them  a  select 
exhibit  of  work  done  at  Creigh- 
ton,  consisting  of  an  album  of 
dental  drawings  of  the  Freshman 
class,  some  technic  work  of  the 
Junior  and  Freshman  classes,  a 
set  of  thirty-two  models  showing 
the  manipulation  of  gold  foil  as 
taught  in  Dr.  Woodbury's  class, 
and  specimens  of  the  physiologi- 
cal laboratory  note  books  of  the 
Junior  class.  The  principle  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  meeting  was 
the  arrangement  of  studies  for  the 
four-year  course,  which  will  begin 
in  1917. 

The  five  graduates  of  last  year 
who  took  their  first  State  Board 
examinations  in  Lincoln  during 
November  all  passed  successfully. 
They  are  Drs.  Clifford  Andrews, 
Harry  Bengtsson,  Willard  Eaton, 
W.  F.  Lund,  George  Printy.  Dr. 
Richard  Dudley  Kelly,  '15,  who 
passed  the  Nebraska  State  Board 


last  June,  was  given  an  Iowa  li- 
cense in  the  November  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Leo  Phillips,  '15,  who  is 
practicing  at  Frederickstown,  Mis- 
souri, has  also  obtained  a  Nebras- 
ka license.  His  office  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Some  changes  are  in  contempla- 
tion for  next  year,  which  will 
bring  the  college  more  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  other  dental  colleges. 
It  is  planned  to  open  the  session 
in  future  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember instead  of  at  the  begin- 
ning, which  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore.  This  arrangement  will 
avoid  the  heat  which  is  often  quite 
oppressive  in  the  fore  part  of 
September,  and  it  will  also  elimi- 
nate the  long  wait  of  a  month  and 
a  half  after  graduation  before 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Boards. 
It  will  also  be  more  convenient  for 
the  students,  who,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
fer to  be  free  during  September 
rather  than  in  May.  The  annual 
tuition  fee  in  future  will  also  be 
fixed  at  $150.00.  This  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  more 
extensive  equipment  which  is  lat- 
terly being  demanded  of  dental 
teaching  institutions,  and  by  other 
proportional  increase  of  expenses, 
as  well  as  by  further  contem- 
plated improvement  at  Creighton. 
Scarcely  any  dental  colleges  at 
present  have  a  fee  under  $150.00, 
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and  many  make  a  charge  of 
$175.00  or  $200.00. 

The  Dean  of  the  Tokio  (Japan) 
Dental  College  called  to  inspect 
our  college  after  attending  the 
Panama-Pacific  Dental  Congress. 
While  he  did  not  speak  English 
fluently,  our  Dean  understood  him 
to  say  "Good  equipment/ '  In 
the  course  of  conversation  the  in- 
teresting fact  developed  that  his 
college  is  next  door  to  the  Jesuit 
University  in  Tokio. 

Dr.  Herbert  Coy  of  Hamburg, 
Iowa,  and  Dr.  Leroy  Nelson  of 
Creighton,  Nebraska,  were  also 
late  visitors  in  the  clinic. 

The  Woodbury  Study  Club  held 
its  16th  regular  meeting  in  the 
College  building  December  27  and 
28.  The  whole  time  was  devoted 
to  gold  foil  work. 


Mr.  Edward  J.  McVann,  LL.  B. 
'14,  for  several  years  manager  of 
the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Omaha 
Commercial  Club,  has  recently 
gone  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
for  the  next  three  months  he  will 
be  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a 
case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  behalf  of 
seventy-six  coal  mining  com- 
panies of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Report  has  it  that  he  may 
not  return  to  Omaha  except  oc- 
casionally but  may  establish  an 
office  in  Chicago.  For  the  last 
few-  years  Mr.  McVann  has  been 
busy  with  a  number  of  important 
freight  rate  cases,  among  them  be- 
ing that  involving  the  general  ad- 


vance rate  case  on  agricultural  im- 
plements and  that  involving  the 
lumber,  cotton  and  coal  rates  for 
large  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  McVann  has  represented  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  the  Southern  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  a 
number  of  southern  lumber  and 
coal  associations  and  his  success 
hag  been  so  uniform  that  he  has 
been  very  much  in  demand. 


Mr.  Elmer  Barr  won  first  place 
in  the  annual  oratorical  contest  of 
the  University  held  on  Friday 
evening,  January  14th,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  successful  contest- 
ants of  the  previous  preliminary 
contest.  Second  place  was  won 
by  Mr.  Waldo  E.  Shillington,  who 
will  therefore  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  annual  contest  held 
by  the  Nebraska  Peace  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Barr  will  represent  the 
University  in  the  next  meeting  of 
the  State  Intercollegiate  Oratori- 
cal Association.  The  judges  of 
the  debate  were  Rev.  James 
Aherne  of  the  South  Side,  Hon.  T. 
J.  Mahoney  and  Mr.  Amos  E.  Hen- 
ely.  The  speakers  were  John  J. 
Gallagher,  Leo  Beveridge,  Gerald 
La  Violette,  Waldo  Shillington, 
Benjamin  English  and  Elmer 
Barr. 


The  Medical  Dispensary  Clinic 
has  been  enjoying  a  large  patron- 
age and  the  twenty-four  rooms  de- 
voted to  this  part  of  the  work  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  are  taxed 
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to  care  for  the  constantly  increas- 
ing crowds.  The  daily  attend- 
ance of  free  patients  is  about 
sixty. 


garst,  Fred  G.  Vosika  and  D    W 
Bell. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Melvin,  '05,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Chamberlln  were  mar- 
ried at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  on  De- 
cember 8th.  Mr.  Chamberlin  is 
Vital  Statistician  for  the  Okla- 
homa State  Board  of  Health. 


Dr.  Claude  Thomas  Uren,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  and  Otolaryn- 
gology in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
was  married  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  18th,  to  Miss  Irma  Wie- 
deman  of  Omaha.  After  a  short 
wedding  trip  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  will  be  at  home  in  The 
Dewey,  Omaha. 


The  wedding  of  Miss  Stella  Mul- 
vihill,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Mulvihill  of  Omaha,  to  Mr. 
John  Murphy,  ex-Arts  '99,  was 
solemnized  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Omaha,  on  January  10th.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murphy  will  be  at  home 
March  first  at  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  for  some  years  the  groom 
has  made  his  headquarters  as  one 
of  the  traveling  representatives  of 
a  large  paint  company. 


On  Friday  evening,  January 
14th,  the  following  students  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  were  initiated 
into  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma  frater- 
nity: G.  H.  Dierkes,  L.  D.  Mc- 
Guire,  Milton  Murphy,  Frank  J. 
Hodden,  0.  M.  Hyland,  H.  F.  Bon- 


Commencing  next  fall,  the  pro- 
fessional schools  will  open  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  week  of 
September,  and  will  close  on  June 
3rd,  thus  slightly  increasing  the 
length  of  the  school  year  and  pro- 
viding for  opening  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  other  nearby 
universities. 


The  next  Summer  Session  will 
open  on  June  19th  and  will  close 
on  July  29th.  The  announcement 
of  the  Session  is  now  in  press  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
the  near  future.  A  large  enroll- 
ment is  expected  and  an  attract- 
ive program  will  be  offered. 


Alpha  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Pi  national  medical  frater- 
nity, located  at  the  College  of 
Medicine,  conducted  its  annual 
initiation  for  new  members  on 
January  22,  completing  the  pro- 
gram with  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Loyal.  About  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  were  pres- 
ent, many  of  them  coming  from 
distant  points.  Mr.  E.  S.  Murphy 
presided  as  toast-master,  and 
toasts  were  responded  to  as  fol- 
lows :  "Phi"  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Hen- 
nessey of  Council  Bluffs;  "Beta" 
by  Dr.  M.  E.  O'Keefe,  Council 
Bluffs;  "Pi"  by  Dr.  Claude  Uren, 
University  of  Michigan;  "The 
Skull"  by  Dr.  Robert  Retzer, 
dean  of  Creighton  College  of  Med- 
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icine.     Dr.   Retzer  is  one  of  the 
new  members  of  the  fraternity. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  Soci- 
ety have  elected  officers  for  the 
second  semester  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident, Benjamin  English,  '16 ;  vice 
president,  Edward  McCaffrey,  '16 ; 
secretary,  John  Gallagher,  T7; 
treasurer,  James  Hartnett,  '16; 
corresponding  secretary,  Daniel 
Reifenrath,  '17;  program  commit- 
tee, Messrs.  Randolph,  '18,  Green, 
'17,  and  Kanne,  '17. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Barrett,  LL.  B.  '14, 
has  located  at  Greeley,  Nebraska, 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  office  is  in  the  Greeley  State 
Bank  building. 


The  Mixer  Club  of  the  Univer- 
sity held  their  regular  dance  at 
Chamber's  Academy  on  Monday 
evening,  January  31.  These  dances 
have  proven  so  popular  with  the 
students  and  alumni  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  them  every 
two  weeks  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 


At  the  meeting  for  the  promo- 
tion and  conservation  of  public 
health  held  in  Omaha  recently 
papers  were  read  by  Dean  Robert 
Retzer  and  Professor  C.  F.  Crow- 
ley of  the  College  of  Medicine,  the 
former's  subject  being  "Fatigue," 
and  the  latter 's,  "Septic  Tanks." 
Dr.  Crowley  is  a  member  of  the 
local  committee. 


Thirty-three  charter  members 
of  the  Phi  Chi  medical  fraternity 
held  a  banquet  at  Hotel  Fonte- 
nelle  on  Saturday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 29th,  in  honor  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  chapter  in  the  College 
of  Medicine.  These  chapters  are 
located  only  in  institutions  that 
are  recognized  by  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges  as 
Class  "A"  institutions.  At  the 
banquet  toasts  were  delivered  by 
Drs.  John  Albert  Key,  Charles 
Zimmerer,  Eric  Gambee  and  Louis 
Moon.  Professor  Eben  J.  Carey 
acted  as  toastmaster. 


Mr.  I.  Burton  Mowry,  D.  D.  S. 
'14,  and  Miss  Helen  A.  "Wright 
were  married  recently  in  Omaha. 
The  doctor  and  his  wife  are  now 
at  home  at  Tecumseh,  Nebraska, 
where  he  is  practicing  his  profes- 
sion. 


Mr.  William!  J.  Flynn  of  Miles 
City,  Montana,  was  a  recent  vis- 
itor at  the  University.  Mr.  Flynn 
was  a  member  of  the  first  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege. 


Founders'  Day  was  observed  on 
Monday,  February  7th,  with  ap- 
propriate exercises.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  Requiem  High  Mass  was  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Rev.  Francis  X. 
McMenamy,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  following  as- 
sistants :    Deacon,  Rev.  P.  C.  Gan- 
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non;  sub-deacon,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
C.  Buckley ;  master  of  ceremonies, 
Rev.  James  W.  Stenson.  The  ser- 
mon was  delivered  by  Rev.  Theo- 
bald Kalamaja,  O.  F.  M. 

In  the  evening  at  7:30  o'clock  a 
reception  was  held  at  the  Omaha 
Commercial  Club  rooms  and  at  8 
o'clock  a  banquet  was  served  in 
the  club 's  dining  room  on  the  18th 
floor  of  the  W.  O.  W.  building 
with  the  faculties  of  the  five  col- 
leges in  attendance  as  well  as  the 
judges  of  the  local  courts,  the 
alumni  of  the  various  departments 
and  a  number  of  men  prominent 
in  editorial,  political  and  commer- 
cial circles.  Mr.  Robert  Cowell  of 
the  Omaha  School  Board  presided 
as  toastmaster,  and  the  principal 
address  was  delivered  by  ex-Con- 
gressman Henry  Vollmer  of  Dav- 
enport, Iowa.  Grace  was  said  by 
President  McMenamy.  Elaborate 
souvenir  menu  cards  were  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion. 
Following  is  the  guest  list : 
Honorary — Hon.  Henry  Voll- 
mer, Hon.  James  C.  Dahlman, 
Robert  Cowell,  J.  F.  Woolery,  E. 

E.  McMillan,  J.  G.  Masters. 
Judges — Supreme     Judge     An- 
drew   Morrissey,    Judges    A.    C. 
Troup,  Charles  Leslie,  Lee  Estelle, 
A.  G.  Ellick,  W.  G.  Sears. 

Clergy— Revs.  P.  F.  McCarthy, 

F.  P.  McManus,  D.  P.  Harrington, 
John  Jennette,  P.  A.  Flanagan,  J. 
W.  Stenson,  J.  C.  Buckley. 

Newspapers — Rev.  P.  C.  Gan- 
non, Victor  Rosewater,  Clement 
Chase. 


Arts  Faculty— Revs.  F.  X.  Mc- 
Menamy, W.  P.  Whelan,  A.  R. 
Wise,  A.  Kaufmann,  T.  Conners, 
J.  E.  Barlow,  T.  Wallace,  W.  P. 
Quinlan,  T.  Livingstone,  R.  M. 
Kelly,  F.  Cassilly,  M.  Bronsgeest; 
Professors  P.  T.  McAvoy,  Paul 
Burke,  J.  F.  McDermott,  Hugh 
Gillespie,  E.  M.  Clennon,  J. 
Schneider,  J.  Kenny,  R.  J.  La- 
Porte,  T.  Smith,  J.  Wiess,  A. 
Schmidt,  M.  Phee,  L.  Donnelly. 

Dental  Faculty— Drs.  F.  J.  Ku- 
bitschek,  P.  T.  Conlan,  A.  H.  Hip- 
pie, J.  A.  Graham,  E.  H.  Bruening, 
C.  E.  Woodbury,  W  L.  Shearer, 
W.  E.  Stoft,  W.  L.  Ross,  H.  E. 
King,  M.  L.  King,  J.  W.  Forbing. 

Pharmacy  F  a  c  u  1 1  y — J.  E. 
O'Brien,  L.  A.  Johnson,  I.  C.  Ar- 
ledge,  D.  W.  McCombs. 

Law  Faculty — Professors  L.  J. 
TePoel,  E.  W.  Simeral,  T.  J.  Ma- 
honey,  N.  D.  Reardon,  A.  H.  Bige- 
low,  Ray  H.  Wise,  W.  C.  Fraser, 
F.  H.  Gaines,  Ed.  P.  Smith,  E.  F. 
Leary,  C.  J.  Smyth,  J.  A.  Benne- 
witz,  Harley  Moorhead,  J.  A.  Rine, 
James  Fitzgerald,  Paul  L.  Martin, 
A.  E.  Henely. 

Medical  Faculty — Drs.  T.  J. 
Dwyer,  J.  R.  Dwyer,  Eben  J. 
Carey,  Barstow,  G.  M.  Earl,  R. 
Rix,  R.  W.  Connell,  S.  McClene- 
ghan,  B.  M.  Riley,  H.  D.  Lurvey, 
M.  Langfeld,  L.  B.  Bushman,  F.  J. 
Schleier,  G.  W.  Dishong,  W.  H. 
Wightman,  A.  F.  Tyler,  N.  F. 
Steiner,  F.  S.  Clarke,  Newell 
Jones,  A.  E.  Mack,  E.  L.  DeLan- 
ney,  H.  L.  Akin,  C.  J.  Nemec,  A. 
K  Detwieler,  Claude  T.  Uren,  H. 
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L.  Arnold,  J.  S.  Poote,  Edward 
Chaloupka,  A.  Sachs,  C.  Rose- 
water,  C.  F.  Crowley,  A.  L.  Muir- 
head,  L.  A.  Dermody,  J.  W.  Dun- 
can, C.  McMartin,  A.  J.  Key,  0. 
P.  Morganthaler,  J.  F.  Kelly,  C. 
S.  Molseed,  H.  L.  Connett,  H.  F. 
Gerald,  Hugo  Chaloupka. 


At  the  semi-annual  assembly  of 
the  Arts  department  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st  results  of  the  January 
examinations  were  announced  and 
class  honors  awarded  as  follows : 

Junior  Class — Highest,  Alphon- 
so  Dundis;  first  honors,  Joseph 
Osdjek,  Charles  Kanne;  second 
honors,  James  Martin,  Anslem 
Monahan. 

Sophomore  Class — Highest,  Em- 
mett  Randolph;  first  honors,  El- 
mer Berman;  second  honors, 
Charles  Bongardt. 

Sophomore  Pre-Medical  Class — 
Highest,  Lawrence  Growney;  first 
honors,  Albert  Schwedhelm;  sec- 
ond honors,  Eugene  McCabe,  Fred 
Lam,  John  Manion,  Dean  Tipton, 
Bernard  McGovern. 

Freshman  Class — Highest,  Paul 
Kennebec;  first  honors,  Wayne 
Keitges;  no  second. 

Freshman  Class  (Pre-medic  six- 
year  course) — Highest,  Karl  May; 
first  honors,  Homer  Palmateer, 
Kin  Che  Chock;  second  honors, 
Emmett  Dougherty. 

Freshman  Class  (Pre-medic  five- 
year  course) — Highest,  equal,  Ja- 
cob Lande  and  Joseph  Sorensen; 
first  honors,  Carroll  Jensen,  Wil- 
liam Brennan. 


High  School  Department. 
Fourth  High  A— Highest,  Ralph 
Wilson;  first  honors,  Elias  Camel, 
Ignatius  Polski,  John  Urban,  Luke 
Conroy;  second  honors,  Harry 
Welsh,  Francis  McCarthy,  Steph- 
en McCarthy. 

Fourth  High  B — Highest,  Lyle 
Doran;  first  honors,  Edwin  Bo- 
ruch,  Lafayette  Gilmore;  second 
honors,  Percy  Bell,  James  Lovely, 
Phillip  Cogley,  George  Boland, 
Lawrence  Hannon. 

Third  High  A— Highest,  Ralph 
Svoboda;  first  honors,  Harold 
Dwyer,  William  Barry,  Hugh 
Toner,  Joseph  McGovern,  Harry 
Burkley;  second  honors,  Garrett 
Rourke,  Thomas  Foley. 

Between  the  reading  of  the 
marks  for  the  different  depart- 
ments, John  Gallagher  rendered  a 
selection  from  "Richard  III."  and 
Joseph  Becker  entertained  with  a 
violin  solo.  Father  McMenamy, 
the  president,  at  the  close  of  the 
program,  addressed  a  few  words 
of  direction  and  encouragement 
to  the  students  for  the  next  semes- 
ter. Leaders  of  the  different  class- 
es were  as  follows: 

Third  High  B— Highest,  Bren- 
dan Brown;  first  honors,  Charles 
Murphy,  Thadeus  Madura,  Henry 
Beck;  second  honors,  Donald  Mc- 
Vann,  Charles  Chavat,  Charles 
Stenicka,  Morgan  Sullivan. 

Second  High  A — H  i  g  h  e  s  t , 
George  Hennegan;  first  honors, 
George  Marsh;  second  honors, 
Phillip  Mergen,  Joseph  Mulvihill, 
Cyril  Nalty,  John  Ryan. 
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Second  B — Highest,  Francis 
Gerrin;  first  honors,  Patrick  Dor- 
cy,  John  Reilly;  second  honors, 
none. 

Second  High  C — Highest,  Burke 
Shea;  first  honors,  William 
Schmitz,  Jeremiah  Burns,  Lowel 
Hunt,  Cornelius  Heafey,  William 
McCarthy;  second,  Francis  Cra- 
ven, August  Ernst,  Cyril  Brown. 

First  High  A — Highest,  Frank 
Ostronic;  first  honors,  Wallace 
Milnamow,  Robert  McAuliffe,  Wil- 
liam Dugan,  Francis  Mestecky; 
second  honors,  Joseph  Connor, 
Svoboda,  Edmund  Walker. 

First  High  B — Highest,  Ludovic 
Crofoot ;  first  honors,  Edgar  Nor- 
ris;  second  honors,  Frank  Krantz, 
Lawrence  Roach,  Robert  Burkley, 
Frank  Kennebeck. 

First  High  C — Highest,  Volando 
De  Barbier;  first  honors,  Gerald 
Maloney,  Leo  Bonnemeier;  second 
honors,  Grant  Forbes,  William 
Fenton,  Frank  Kastl,  Clifford 
Croft. 

First  High  D— Highest,  Jay 
Ferris;  first  honors,  none;  second 
honors,  Leonard  Elkin. 


On  Thursday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 17th,  the  annual  Glee  Club 
Concert  was  held  at  Brandeis  The- 
atre. The  concert  was  the  most 
enjoyable  and  successful  that  the 
club  has  yet  given  and  the  im- 
mense audience  that  taxed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  theatre  indicated  its 
approval  in  no  uncertain  manner. 
The  Club  adhered  this  year  to  a 
plan  which  it  adopted  for  the  last 


concert  of  having  no  outside  art- 
ists, and  the  favorable  comment 
heard  this  year  as  last  upon  the 
plan  leaves  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Glee  men  and  their  work 
are  the  features  in  which  the  local 
music-loving  public  is  most  inter- 
ested on  concert  night.  The  Club 
not  only  sustained  its  best  tradi- 
tions but  set  a  standard  which 
will  prove  difficult  to  surpass. 
This  year,  as  last,  the  University 
Orchestra  shared  honors  with  the 
Glee  Club  and  acquitted  itself 
with  a  finish  that  spoke  volumes 
for  the  ability  and  training  of  its 
members.  All  in  all,  the  occasion 
was  one  of  the  red  letter  nights  of 
the  University  year,  and  every 
member  of  the  big  audience  will 
await  with  keen  interest  the  next 
appearance  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra.  Following  is  the  pro- 
gram: 

Program. 

1.  Alma  Mater Hamilton-Kreutzer 

2.  Sigurd Grieg 

University  Orchestra. 

3.  Seeing  Things  at  Night.Field-Parks 

Glee  Club. 

4.  Minuet Beethoven 

Instrumental  Quintette. 

5.  Solo — A  Song  of  the  Sea 

A.  Jay  Ferris. 

6.  Annie  Laurie Parks 

D.  W.  Kohler,  Paul  Burke, 
Grove  Baldwin,  Guy  Philbrick. 

7.  Sleeping  Beauty  Tschaikowski 

8.  Cradle  Song Harrington 

Glee  Club. 

INTERMISSION. 

Program.    2. 

1.  Luspspiel Keler-Bela 

University  Orchestra. 

2.  Boog-a^boo Berg 

Glee  Club. 

3.  Hawaiian  Airs ... 

K.  C.  Chock,  S.  Lam. 
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4.  Plantation  Lullaby .Geichel 

E.  Clennon  and  Quartette. 

5.  Musical  Trust  Hadley 

Glee  Club. 

6.  Liebeslied Kreisler 

Orchestra. 

7.  Alma  Mater   Bock 

Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 
C.  U.,  Omaha,  Goodnight,  Goodby..Bock 


Arrangements  are  being  per- 
fected for  the  annual  Good  Fel- 
lowship dinner  given  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Law.  The 
date  for  the  affair  has  been  set 
for  March  3,  and  it  will  be  held 
in  the  main  dining  room  of  the 
Henshaw  Hotel.  The  principal  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered  by  Hon. 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Last 
year  Mr.  Matthew  Gering  of 
Plattsmouth  was  the  chief  speak- 
er and  the  year  before,  Mr.  Wm. 
F.  Gurley  of  Omaha  filled  this 
role.  The  various  committees  in 
charge  promise  that  this  dinner 
will  even  surpass  its  predecessor, 
and  that  every  guest  will  go  away 
feeling  that  he  has  enjoyed  one  of 
the  red  letter  nights  of  his  career. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
an  attendance  not  only  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  but  the  local 
judges  and  a  number  of  other 
prominent  gentlemen.  A  number 
of  stunts  are  promised,  and  the 
committee  on  music  is  preparing 
something  special. 


WHEREAS,  Our  classmate, 
Robert  Morton,  has  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  through  the  death 
of  his  brother,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  condole 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased  in 
this  their  hour  of  affliction,  and 
commend  them  for  consolation  to 
Him,  Who  orders  all  things  for 
the  best,  and  Who  loves  us  even 
though  he  permits  us  to  suffer. 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our 
classmate,  and  that  a  copy  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Creighton  Chronicle. 

P.  E.  Carroll,  President  IV 
High. 

G.  B.  Boland,  Vice-President  IV 
Year  High. 

R.  T.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Hebenstreit,  L.  L.  B., 
'15,  now  of  Falls  City,  Nebraska, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 


The  Creighton  Catholic  club 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  Sunday,  February  6.  The  mem- 
bers attended  the  meeting  in  good- 
ly numbers  and  were  favored  with 
an  interesting  program.  J. 
Schwedhelm,  who  possesses  re- 
markable ability  as  a  piano  play- 
er, executed  some  popular  airs 
and  accompanied  E.  M.  Clennon, 
whose  melodious  voice  elicited  sev- 
eral encores.  Mr.  Clennon  is  a 
member  of  the  Creighton  Glee 
club  and  in  addition  to  studying 
law  is  prefect  at  the  Arts  College, 
as  well  as  a  private  tutor. 

R.  H.  Bremers  of  the  Law  De- 
partment gave  a  reading,  the  mot- 
to of  which  was  that  true  great- 
ness is  found  more  often  in  the 
shadow  than  in  the  limelight.  Mr. 
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Bremers  has  distinguished  himself 
as  an  entertainer  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Forbing  of  the  Phar- 
macy college  gave  a  travelogue 
which  virtually  carried  his  audi- 
ence from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the 
borders  of  Bolivia.  Dr.  Forbings 
powers  of  observation  were  aptly 
demonstrated  in  the  realistic  pre- 
sentation of  scenes  witnessed  on 
a  journey  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America,  through  the 
sands  and  cactus  deserts,  and  vast 
areas   of   tropical   vegetation   re- 


gions, to  the  Andes  of  the  west- 
ern frontier. 

Rev.  Father  Whelan,  S.  J.,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  secured  the 
services  of  Father  Cunningham  of 
Chicago,  who  will  give  a  special 
retreat  at  the  Arts  College  chapel. 
This  retreat  will  commence  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  23,  and 
continue  till  Sunday,  February  26. 
Father  Whelan  exhorted  the  club 
members  to  bring  along  all  ha- 
bitual absentees.  An  invitation 
was  extended  to  all  Creighton 
alumni  to  make   this  retreat. 


According  to  the  Literary  Digest  the  following  are  illus- 
trations of  school  boy  proficiency  as  shown  in  examinations: 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Constitution.  I  was 
born  in  Kansas." 

Q.  "What  happened  in  1776 !"  A.  "Decoration  of  Inde- 
pendence. ' ' 

"Gravitation  is  that  which  if  there  were  none  we  should 
all  fly  away." 

"A  Vacuum  is  a  large  empty  place  where  the  Pope  lives.' ' 

"May  Day  commemorates  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower." 

"The  German  Emperor  has  been  called  the  Geyser." 
(Worse  than  that). 

"One  great  modern  work  of  irrigation  is  the  Panama 
Canal." 

"Franklin  produced  electricity  by  rubbing  cats  back- 
wards. ' ' 

"Modern  conveniences;  Incubators  and  tireless  teleg- 
raphy. ' ' 

"A- deacon  is  the  lowest  kind  of  a  Christian," 

And  there  are  others  "too  numerous  to  mention." 


The  famous  detective  gasped  as  he  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime. 

"Heavens,"  said  he,  as  he  looked  at  the  window  through 
which  the  thief  escaped,  "this  is  more  serious  than  I  had 
expected!     It's  broken  on  both  sides." — Professional  Service. 


' '  Say,  Paul,  why  the  down  on  your  upper  lip ! ' ' 
"Doncha   know,    old   fellow,   it's   the    style   to   wear   fur 
this  season?" — Record. 
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Wall — Tell  me  about  the  quarrel. 

Nut — He  said  he'd  knock  my  brains  out  and — 

Wall — The  wretch;  how  could  he! — Yale  Eecord. 


Mug — Won  ten  bucks  at  poker  last  night. 

Percy — (surprised) — Honestly? 

Mug — Now,  don't  ask  any  foolish  questions. — Punch  Bowl. 


Prof. — "What  three  words  are  used  most  among  college 
students  ?" 

Weary  Fresh — "I  don't  know." 
Prof. — ' '  Correct. ' ' — Agwan. 


We  Safeguard  Your  Estate 


The  appointment  of  the  Peters  Trust 
Company  as  your  Executors  is  a  wise 
decision — safeguarding  as  it  does  your 
every  interest  in  the  settlement  of  your 
estate.  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
confer  with  us  upon  this  subject. 


PETERS 
TRUST  CO. 


2  FARNAM  STREET 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA. 


Add  Charm  to  Your  Home 

Also,  add  value.  A  few  dollars  spent  for  trees  shrubs  and  plants 
will  increase  the  value  greatly.  However,  the  planting  should  be 
artistically  done. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Shrubbery  Planting 

We  furnish  expert  services  at  reasonable  cost.  Our  nursery  stock 
is  guaranteed  in  every  way.  Your  satisfaction  is  assured  if  you  secure 
our  services  from  start  to  finish. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  US  TODAY! 

Over  5,000,000  trees,  plants  and  shrubs— 300  acres— to  select  from. 

Meneray-  Omaha  Nursery  Company 

433  State  Bank  Building  3101-3147  Avenue  A 

Telephone  Tyler  1194  Telephone  872 

OMAHA,  NEBR.  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IA. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Meats,   Provisions  and 

Fish 

Butter,  Cheese  and 

Eggs 

Teas  and  Coffees 

Delicatessen   and 
Bakery 

Fruits  and    Vegetables 


THE 


PUBLIC 
MARKET 

(INCORPORATED) 

Wholesalers  ^Retailers 


RO  SOFF  BROS. 

Harney 

Near 

Sixteenth 

Street 

Phone 
DOUGLAS  2793 


